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Ambrose Bierce 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have been 
published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout his long 
career in literature, taking notes, on the misuse of words by eminent writers only, and 
ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he brought this volume 
to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities—his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


A few examples from the book:— 


All of. “He gave all of his property.” The words 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of 
itself. Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense of 
except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: “All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. “All went but he.” 
“The natives killed all but him.” 


Executed. “The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is 
the sentence that is executed. 


Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That implies 
that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. Failure 
carries always the sense of endeavor; when there 
has been no endeavor there is no failure. A falling 
stone cannot fail to strike you, for it does not try; 
but a marksman firing at you may fail to hit you. 


Got Married for Married. {§ this is correct, we 


should say, also, “got dead” for died; 
pression is as good as the other. 


one ex- 


Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who call 
a political office a “chair.” “Gubernatorial chair” 
is good enough for them. So is hanging. 


Juncture, Juncture means a joining, a junction ; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, 
is absurd. “At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 


Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of some 
wearisome discourse. It is no better than 
breadthy, or thicknessy. 


Roomer for Lodyer. See Bedder and’ Mealer— 
if you can find them. 


Self-confessed. “A self-confessed assassin.” Self 


is superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 
another. 


Shades for Shade. “Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!” “O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a de- 
parted soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 
each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proof- 
readers, lawyers, clergymen, educators, students, 
“Write It Right” is being purchased by many thou- 
sands of others who are mindful of the supreme im- 
portance of correct diction, One reveals his ignorance 
when he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignor- 
ance when he misuses it. Many in charge of large 
enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the 
point of capital concern, that the misuse of a single 
word may impair one’s entire argument and endanger 
important negotiations, are ordering this volume in 
large quantities for use by their secretarial staffs and 
representatives generally. There is no substitute for 
this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irre- 
sistible wit. In family circles many a merry evening is 
passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word 
values, while, at the same time, the young student 
receives the best kind of training in clear thinking. 


$1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce the 
former low price. A check, or money order, or a dollar bill (the latter should be registered ) 
will bring this useful cloth bound book to you postpaid to any place in the world. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


ORDER FORM 
Fill Out and Mail Today! 


THE UNION ASSOCIATION 
118-120 E. 25th St., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing ..... ++++- for which 
please send me ....... -.. copies of WRITE IT 

RIGHT postpaid to any place in the world. 


| © Check here if’ you would like a free copy of 
our 32 pave SOTH ANNIVERSARY BARGAIN 
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Important Heath contributions for the new day in the social studies 


LAPP AND ROSS’: ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


Grades VIII-IX. Deals with the individual—his social and economic development and his oppor- 
tunities as a worker and his responsibilities for the wise use of his earnings. 


© © © 
GAVIAN, GROVES, AND GRAY: OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER: 
An Introduction to Sociology 


By RutH Woop GavIAN, Sea Pines School, Brewster, Massachusetts; Ernest Rutherford Groves, 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina; and A. A. Gray, Head of the De- 
partment of Social Science, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California. 


For the later years in high school. Primarily a sociology, this new text brings pupils into contact with 
many of the — social problems which they will have to face in life. Progressive and challenging. 


To be published this spring. a 
WILLIAMSON AND WESLEY’S: PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
A Survey of Problems in American Democracy 


For the later years in high school. Four units covering economic, social, political, and general prob- 
lems—the solved and the unsolved problems of society. 


© © © 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BostTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


‘**A grippingly human and entertaining story”’ 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
By MAGOFFIN & DUNCALF 


Simplicity of language and its understandability by the modern high school student 
distinguish ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY, and therefore this new book 
will hold and sustain the student’s unflagging interest as he progresses through the 
ages with the peoples of ancient and medieval times. . 


This book tells a continuous story of the origin and development of civilization from 
the beginning through mediewal times. It is the story of peoples, their viewpoints, their 
influence on one another and their contributions to the progress of humanity. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY is arranged in parts and chapters. Each of the 
parts is preceded by an exploratory statement telling what is to be found in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, and each of the chapters ends with a summary of the significant ideas 
developed in the chapter. Beautifully illustrated. 


Send for a copy of circular #4-8-34 containing, in chart 
form, reproductions of a number of the distinctive illus- 
trations from the book. ~ 


SILVER - BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Two new 


McGRAW-HILL Texts 


Two new books in the McGraw-Hill Series in Social 
Studies are described below. Previously published in this 
series are Wallis and Wallis’ss OUR SOCIAL WORLD 
($1.60) and Young and Wright’s UNIFIED AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT ($1.75). 


"ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


By Aucustus H. Smirn, Head of Department of Social 
Sciences, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass., 
and Principal of the Evening High School of Commerce. 


$1.60 


A text by a high school teacher that brings today’s economics 
to the high school pupil in a form in which he can use it. The 
book covers all the essential topics necessary to an understanding 
of the business world and the principles upon which it operates. 
The book discusses the five major divisions of consumption, 
production, exchange, distribution and public finance. Each chap- 
ter provides these teaching devices—statement of aims; sum- 
mary; vocabulary exercise; questions for discussion; topics for 
special reports, and three groups of collateral references. 


2 Greenan and Gathany’s 
‘UNITS IN 


WORLD HISTORY 


Development of Modern Europe 


By JOHN T. GREENAN and J. MADISON GATHANY, In- 
structors in the Department of Social Studies, The High 
School, East Orange, N.J. 


Coming Soon 


A text, truly organized on the unit plan, which emphasizes the 
social and economic aspects. It ties up history units with educa- 
tional objectives. It stresses the evolution of modern civilization, 
and leaves with the pupil a real understanding of how present- 
day institutions developed out of the past. Critical evaluation 
of existing institutions is encouraged throughout. Unusually ef- 
fective and comprehensive teaching devices are included. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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Summer School Classes 


in Social Science! 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 


A weekly survey of domestic and inter- 
national affairs, 


Written by specialists for social science 
classes in High Schools and Colleges, 


Will be published as usual during the 
summer months. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


CHARLES A. BEARD HAROLD G. MOULTON 
GEorGE S. COUNTS Davip S. Muzzey 


WALTER E. Myer, Editor 
Special rates for summer club subscriptions 


For information and sample copies address 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
Publishers 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


New GOVERNMENTS 
IN EUROPE 


Edited by 
Raymond Leslie Buell 


Spain, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, The Baltic States 


Here is a comprehensive study of five of 
the most important new governments, 
made by experts and edited by the Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association. An 
unbiased presentation of this kind will be 
of interest to students of history and to the 
layman who wants to know the truth about 
present day events. 


Price $2.50 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
381 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Sime now—to make sure that these 
books are among your 


FALL ADOPTIONS 


Each is an established 


“This book is the 
most outstanding step 
that has ever been taken for ; 
improving the teaching of citi- ~ 
zenship.” It leads all other textbooks ~S 
in the subject. Real problems and live in- 

vestigations form the basis of the course. 
Functions rather than framework of government 
are emphasized. For junior high school grades. $1. 60 


favorite with teachers 


of social studies. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS ~ 


4 4 4 . 
WORLD The whole panorama of civilization is portrayed in this | 
book, which is world history in fact as well as in name. 


HISTORY It tells the story of man’s progress in all parts of the 


world; the development of democracy is the central 
Hayes-Moon- theme. The treatment is simple enough for pupils of 
the ninth grade, and the interesting style endears the 

Wayland book to all who use it. 


Foremost in its field is this new study of the industrial 


and commercial activities of the principal nations of NATIONS 


the world. In this novel treatment, which makes the AT 
book readily suitable for work in the social studies, the 
emphasis is on the interdependence of nations, the eco- W | 
nomic structure that is now a world community, bound ORK 
socially, economically, and politically. $1.72 Dickned:-Ginnce. 
Overton 


ELEMENTS Known as “the very best simple explanation of econom- 
ics,’ and the wide-spread use of the book confirms the 
OF truth of this reputation. It is written from the pupil’s 

point of view, in simple language, and it has made an in- 

ECONOMICS herently difficult subject easy to understand. The book 
is a standard, and in its newly revised form is ready for 

- Fay . further success and usefulness. For advanced pupils. 


$1.68 


THE M ACMILL AN CO. Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Social Studies 


Continuing The Historical Outlook 


Votume XXV, Numeper 5 


The Task 


CHARLES 


The United States is passing through a crisis in 
its thought as well as in its economy. New con- 
ceptions of government and economy are being de- 
veloped and applied, and old conceptions are be- 
ing disintegrated and discarded. These statements 
can be verified by reference to official declarations, 
statutes, and events of the past three or four years, 
to go no further back in time. 

Inevitably this crisis in thought and this effort 
to create new institutions and practices in dealing 
with the crisis in economy are having a profound 
effect on prevailing conceptions of the social studies 
and their relations to American society. Upheavals 
are occurring in every direction in our colleges and 
schools. 

What the Fathers of the Republic were fond of 
calling a recurrence to first principles is thus made 
necessary by the situation in which we find our- 
selves. Past ideas and practices have failed to 
create a world that corresponds even approxi- 
mately to the ideal which we now cherish. An 
evaluation of them is taking place and is required 
by the exigencies of the time. The obligation to 
make this evaluation falls upon all of us—each one 
of us, no matter how humble his part may be in 
the life of the nation. 

Recurrence to first principles is, of course, al- 
ways painful. In the years of so-called prosperity, 
when there was a great deal of money available for 
any kind of inquiries or investigations which even 
idle curiosity suggested, little fundamental think- 
ing was demanded of students and teachers in the 
field of the social studies. Hairs, even imaginary 
hairs, could be set up and split any number of times 
and nobody called the splitters to account. 

In those spacious days nearly everyone who 
wrote about the social studies could plunge right 
into his topic without stopping to inquire: What 
assumptions have I made and what am I doing when 
I think I am thinking? 

As a rule professors, exponents, and propound- 
ers of this and that seldom gave much consideration 
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Before Us 


A. BEearp 


to the question: Who and what am I that I should 
set myself up to propound and expound? 

Amid such easy circumstances, we fell into the 
loose habit of assuming, without much thought, if 
any, that the words History, Economics, Political 
Science, and Sociology cover something definite 
—something positive, tangible, known, agreed 
upon, and unequivocal, like the words Bean Soup, 
Broiled Bluefish, and Sliced Oranges on a bill of 
fare in our favorite cafeteria. Then after making 
this delusive assumption, we went on to speak of the 
“function” of History, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, or Sociology, as if that function were some- 
thing as definite as the function of the liver or 
spleen. We likewise personified these subjects, after 
the fashion of primitive man, and declared that 
each of these subjects “teaches” this, that, and the 
other Then the methodologists came along, took 
our loose language at face value, and began to 
speak of “fusing,” “integrating,” “unitizing,” and 
doing other amazing things with these imaginary 
“subjects.” 

The result was more or less of a moral and in- 
tellectual mess, judging by the state of the nation 
in which the schools are carried on. And before we 
can get started on a realistic path it will be neces- 
sary for us to make a few sharp inquiries and do a 
little fundamental thinking about the whole busi- 
ness in hand. 

The first step in emancipation is to clear our 
minds of the delusion that there is any such posi- 
tive, delimited particularity as History, Econom- 
ics, Political Science, or Sociology, or Social Sci- 
ence taken as a kind of collectivity. There are books 
and systems of thought and knowledge called by 
these names. There is Bancroft’s History, Chan- 
ning’s History, Mommsen’s History, and so forth 
to the end of the huge catalogue. There is A. 
Smith’s Economics, Ricardo’s Economics, Marx’s 
Economics, Clark’s Economics, and so forth. Each 
of these writers has selected, arranged, and pre- 
sented certain facts or alleged facts and certain 
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ideas—selected and arranged with reference to his 
own scheme of thought and values, and put his 
label on the collection. Hence, when any person 
mentions History or Economics, the appropriate 
inquiry is: Whose History? Whose Economics? 
The effect is or should be devastating to easy as- 
sumptions. 

Since there is no such thing as History, Econom- 
ics, Political Science, or Sociology as a positive, 
objective, delimited particularity, it is evident that 
to talk of the function of History, Economics, Po- 
litical Science, or Sociology is sheer animism. The 
word function used in biology is fairly meaningful, 
but in the field of human affairs it is about as mis- 
leading as the propaganda of the National Electric 
Light Association, now risen from the dead as the 
Edison Institute. What we really mean when we 
speak of the function of any social “science” or 
human institution is its purpose, or rather the pur- 
pose of the person or persons who created it and 
now use it. Thus the nub of the matter is: Whose 
purpose? 

When anyone writes on the function of History 
or of the Historian, therefore, we should blurt out 
at once, harshly and heartlessly, Whose History? 
What Historian? When we speak of the function 
of the liver, we speak of something impersonal, 
something made by a concatenation of forces and 
things largely beyond human control. But in the 
social studies we are dealing with no such positive 
particularities as lungs and livers. In speaking of 
the function of the Historian (assuming that we 
know what such a creature is) we can only mean 
the function or purpose which any person who 
has courage enough to call himself a historian sets 
for himself, consciously or unconsciously, in his 
time and circumstances. His purpose may be petty 
and obfuscated or grand and clear, but he has one. 
Since Historians and Economists of a given class, 
training, nationality, and ideology tend to have 
similar purposes, we may, of course, speak of the 
purpose or purposes of schools of Historians or 
Economists. It is proper, therefore, to inquire oc- 
casionally: What School? Whose School? 

Inasmuch as there is no such isolated particu- 
larity as History, F.conomics, Political Science, or 
Sociology, how on earth can anybody “fuse” or 
“integrate,” them? The words “fusion,” and “in- 
tegration” are borrowed from the physical world 
—the inorganic world. We can fuse and integrate 
certain inorganic substances; but we cannot fuse 
or integrate lungs and livers. We cannot fuse or 
integrate History, Economics, Political Science, 
and Sociology, because they are fictions. How could 
anybody fuse or integrate A. Smith, Marx, Ban- 
croft, Croce, and H. Spencer? 

By the same token, efforts to make “units” out 


of fictions belong in the same realm of delusion. 
There are units of potatoes, onions, oranges, and 
blackberries (according to trade standards), but 
there are no such things in the world as units of 
History, Economics, Political Science, or Sociol- 
ogy. To be sure, anyone can make a collection of 
facts and fancies in parcels to suit his purposes 
and call each one of them a unit or any other name; 
but such units do not correspond te, or represent, 
any particularities of objective realities, occur- 
rences, or relationships, past or present. Although 
it is necessary for convenience to divide any subject 
of instruction into units (called lessons in less 
sophisticated days), any unit or lesson will repre- 
sent a phase of the general purpose which controls 
the selection of facts and organization of the whole 
subject as arbitrarily delimited by the author. So 
it is always appropriate to inquire: Whose units 
or lessons? 

If we do not approve, like, or enjoy the selec- 
tions, collections, and organizations of facts and 
ideas made by previous writers, that is, if they do 
not suit our purposes, we can make a selection, col- 
lection, and organization of our own, and call it 
by any name that appeals to our fancy—Biometri- 
cal Sociocracy, Societal Concatenation, Sure-Cure 
Methodology in Social Prognosis and Therapeu- 
tics, for example. Thus we may give to persons 
whose general purposes are similar to our own, 
tools with which they may work more effectively. 
If many other people like our selection, collection, 
and organization better than previous offerings on 
the bargain counter, we make a hit. This seems to 
be the nature of operations in the social studies, 
and the beginning of wisdom is to stop kidding 
ourselves. 

It is clear that we are performing certain in- 
tellectual operations when we are concocting a book 
or course on History, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, or Sociology or making any integration, 
fusion, or concatenation of the same. Our purpose 
may be to put up a patent medicine with a view 
to the largest possible sales or one that will make 
us the most eminent patent-medicine vendor in these 
United States. Our purpose may be to help keep 
things in the state in which they are now, by show- 
ing how good it is, or how much worse it might be, 
or how “dangerous” it is to attempt any experi- 
ments with it. Or our purpose may be to make the 
world different from its present state, a little better 
or a great deal better—more secure, more beauti- 
ful, more decent—to bring it into closer conformity 
to some ideal which we conceive and cherish in our 
minds. 

So the task before us is not that of devising new 
phrases for old operations. It is that of clarifying 
our conception of American society and our pur- 
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poses in selecting, collecting, and organizing knowl- 
edge and thought bearing on the tensions, conflicts, 
and problems of American society in its world 
setting. This involves a searching of hearts as well 
as minds—construction for our guidance of a work- 
able ideal for American society as it may be shaped 
by knowledge, thought, invention, and effort. 
When we have done this, we can turn to the vast 
bodies of knowledge and thought covered by the 
term social studies and find rich materials to serve 


our purposes. Then we can make effective use of the 
various methods and devices developed by students 
of pedagogy, that is, use effective for our clarified 
purposes. Then we may construct tests of one kind 
or another designed to discover, with more or less 
accuracy, whether our conceptions have found 
lodgement in the minds of pupils. In so operating 
we cannot make a “science” of education but we 
can have developed some idea of what we are really 
trying to do under the head of the social studies. 


How Do We Learn About Society? 


A. C. Krey 


University of Minnesota 


Any program of school instruction in social 
studies must be predicated upon some answer to the 
question with which this article is entitled. The al- 
ternative in the construction of a curriculum for 
the social studies is to accept previous curricula. 
This involves a minimum of thought. Complete an- 
aesthesia of thought may be achieved by the device 
of casting all available curricula into some sort of 
a hopper in which each item acquires a numerical 
designation from its frequency of occurrence. These 
items may then be strung together into a curricu- 
lum. Too frequently have curriculum makers in this 
country indulged in this opiate, happy in the en- 
joyment of dreams of objective achievement. Few 
have recognized the paradox that the use of arith- 
metical symbols, the most subjective of all branches 
of learning, was assumed to confer objective reality 
and decisiveness on any material to which it could be 
applied. The mournful conclusion appears inescap- 
able that curricula so devised by excessive devo- 
tion to an arithmetical statistical process must re- 
main without meaning in the wide social sense. 

In the curriculum for the social-science subjects 
there are certain bases which compel thought. These 
are primarily three and may be stated in the form 
of questions. What is this society in which we live? 
Which way is it moving? What materials can be 
most effectively used to acquaint school pupils with 
the answers to the first two questions? Questions 
one and two must be answered before the third can 
be entertained. Neither of them can be answered 
from a considration of existing curricula. Each 
must be determined by a more or less independent 
re-appraisal of our society and its trends at inter- 
vals no farther apart than a single generation, pref- 
erably even closer together. 

Neither question, it is true, can be answered ab- 
solutely. That fact does not deter but accentuates 
the need of attempting an answer. The answer must 


always be like the relation of a variable to its limit, 
it may be approached increasingly closely but can 
never be absolutely attained. For the needs of so- 
ciety this is sufficient and society will be the better 
served the more nearly accurately the questions are 
answered. No single individual can supply this ap- 
praisal of society, nor can any single social science. 
No individual, because no individual, however able, 
is sufficiently versatile to embrace in his thinking all 
aspects of society, or to appreciate all its activities 
and interests. No social science, because each spe- 
cialty necessarily starts from a definite point of 
reference and, however widely it may ramify into 
widely separated activities of society, the variation 
is always in relation to the initial point of reference. 
The questions can therefore be best answered by 
drawing upon all the social-science subjects, with 
the help of enough individuals to tap the resources 
of all the social-science fields. The answers will, even 
then, be only partial and halting, but like the re- 
searches of the astronomers in the movement of 
the stars they may sufficiently mark the drift and 
flow of our times to indicate at least the direction 
of our course. Without this showing social analysis, 
this propping of the structure of a curriculum by 
the bedrock understanding of social needs and 
trends, our labor is in vain. 

Leaving these more general considerations, and 
turning to the more detailed consideration of par- 
ticular instruction in the social sciences, the path 
along which he must go leads from infancy to the 
time when the youth has completed his formal in- 
struction through the junior-college years. At the 
one end of the problem is the infant at birth; at 
the other a complex society, not of a primitive tribe 
but of the United States as one among the great 
nations of the world. The solution of the problem 
is the extent to which the child may be brought to 
become an efficient member of that intricate society, 
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fitting into it, perhaps furthering it but not retard- 
ing it. The blur of mingled sight, sound, and other 
sensations which first press upon the infant would 
probably defy the best efforts of futuristic painting 
to depict. In order to live in the world at all the 
infant must learn to reduce such chaos to order and 
meaning. The intricate maze of social achievement 
and activity with which organized society is carried 
on musi likewise be recognized and understood in 
later years before the youth is ready to take his 
place in the world. The task of adequately prepar- 
ing him to do this is the task of the social sciences. 

Certain conditions in the problem tend to become 
obscured as attention is centered on a single aspect 
of the task or is directed toward the correction of 
an over-emphasis of some one aspect. The first of 
these conditions is that the child is from birth a 
member of society, not an individual free to do as 
he pleases, or to develop entirely according to his 
own innate impulses. The society to which he be- 
longs is, according to latest census figures, com- 
posed of a pyramid’ of a median age of 26.4 years 
and a range extending past one hundred years. The 
active direction of this society is largely in the 
hands of persons in the age group from 40 to 60. It 
may not be argued from this that the child must 
reach the age of forty before he is entirely free to 
follow his own impulses unchecked by other than 
an enlightened sense of self-interest, but it does 
suggest a tentative point of reference from which to 
gauge this attainment of freedom. Conditions have 
changed since the famous Council of Clermont in 
1095 when “every man of the age of twelve years 
and over” was required to take an oath every three 
years to respect the Peace of God. In our society 
the child is definitely regarded as dependent in all 
respects up to the age of 16, politically to the age 
of 21, and freedom to marry is usually denied be- 
fore that age. Practice is even more rigorous than 
the law. The median age for apparent economic 
independence is well above twenty, as is also the age 
for marriage and, though the voting age remains at 
21, office-holding usually does not begin until many 
years after that age. The period from twenty to 
thirty-five or nearly forty is usually spent in active 
concern for position, economic and otherwise, a 
period of mingled freedom and dependence. 

A second condition frequently obscured is the 
interdependence of the whole society which has 
greatly increased with the growing complexity of 
the society, its world-wide organization of certain 
basic industries, its specialization of industry, and 
its concentration of nation-wide and world-wide in- 
terests at certain centers. To those who have ad- 
vanced farthest in their knowledge of society, its ac- 
tivities constitute a seamless web in which every so- 
cial act or activity has more or less perceptible con- 


sequences on every other activity of society. Og- 
burn, in tracing the effects of a single invention, the 
radio, identified one hundred fifty important social 
activities of importance directly affected by it, and 
indicated that each of these might be divided fur- 
ther, his illustration including twelve divisions 
which, if applied to the others, might yield a total 
of nearly two thousand social activities of im- 
portance perceptibly affected by this one inven- 
tion. Further investigation might disclose that all 
society from pole to pole and from brightest New 
York or London to darkest Africa had been af- 
fected. This concerted operation of society is exer- 
cising its controlling or modifying force upon the 
individual’s freedom whether or not he is aware of 
the fact. His ability to realize his own desires and 
to enjoy a larger or lesser share in the control of 
that society is, in large part, dependent upon his 
awareness of that relationship. 

As the psychologists have noted, the infant is 
endowed with inner urges and desires which clamor 
for expression, and capacities of various kinds and 
degrees. Society does not leave the infant to his own 
devices, but exercises its tutelage which increases 
with the increased complexity of society and is 
greatest in such a technological society as our own. 
While the child grasps at the immediate and ob- 
vious, society is at pains to have him realize the 
greater advantage of the remote and abstract. This 
process involves a more or less constant thwarting 
of immediate desires, and is accomplished usually 
with great reluctance on the part of the child. 
Though society, viewed objectively, would be inex- 
orable in its operation, parents and teachers to- 
gether with other organizations in the church and 
neighborhood afford a benign interposition between 
the untutored wishes of the child and the inexorable 
demands of society. The innate ability of the child 
to make adjustments and the skill of the teaching 
agencies in reconciling denial of the immediate with 
the ultimate attainment of the desire combine to de- 
termine the final place of the child in the total so- 
ciety. Incidental to this development, is the process 
of placing the child into communication with so- 
ciety, so that he will understand the language in 
which it expresses its activities and purposes and 
express his own desires in language which it under- 
stands. 

A large part of the social education of the child 
consists in his penetration of this vast blur of ob- 
jects and activities by which he is surrounded. Ob- 


jects assume definite shape and form and activities 


take on definite purpose. In addition to motor per- 
ception he begins to acquire the names which society 
has devised for these objects and purposes. Par- 
ents, relatives and friends all aid in the task of 
helping him to identify the objects and activities 
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with which he comes into direct contact. The rapid- 
ity with which he acquires the names and the pre- 
cision of his identification of objects and activities 
by name varies greatly among individuals. His 
range of direct contact with objects and activities 
increases as he grows older. Confined largely to the 
home and street on which he lives before he enters 
school, it is enlarged to the immediate neighbor- 
hood during early school years and expands rapid- 
ly thereafter, according to dictates of his curiosity 
and the limits of his energies as well as the circum- 
stances and wishes of his parents. At high-school 
age he will have encompassed a whole community if 
that is not too large and will usually have had a 
limited experience of other communities. In this 
respect there seems to be marked difference be- 
tween boys and girls, the boys usually having wider 
and more varied contact with society, and girls 
compensating by a deeper and more subtle under- 
standing of individuals. Up to the fourth grade at 
least the average child will have had a wider range 
of such experiences than he can name. For the more 
distinctly motor-minded the task of acquiring 
names for their motor perceptions will always be 
difficult and never fully accomplished. Probably the 
task of acquiring the precise names for the visible 
achievements and activities of society continues 
throughout life, as additional objects and activities 
are encountered. This process of acquiring the ac- 
cepted names for the visible and directly experi- 
enced activities of society constitutes the first step 
in the progress of social learning. 

The further relationships between social achieve- 
ments and social activities are not usually per- 
ceptible to the immediate senses. These stretch in 
degree from the relationships between two objects 
or activities to the final relationship with the whole 
seamless web of society. The relationship is not 
merely a chain of one item connected with another 
item and so on to the most remote item, but with 
additional lateral ramifications at every turn or 
link in the chain of relationship. A child might be 
led easily to recognize a hierarchical arrangement 
like that of an army, but his comprehension of the 
general’s position would still be essentially too 
simple. His understanding would be apt to include 
merely a single degree of relationship. The com- 
prehension of a general’s orders as involving at one 
and the same time the movement of huge numbers 
of soldiers with the corollary operation of all the 
branches of the service is a complex concept which 
only a small fraction of students would grasp by 
the completion of their formal education. Simple 
relationships of one degree involving a person and 
some object are most easily grasped and named. 
Simple relationships between people are somewhat 
more difficult, but the child has learned a number 


of these before entering school. The acquisition of 
ideas of simple relationship about objects and per- 
sons more remote is correspondingly more difficult. 
The acquisition of the names for these relationships 
is likewise more difficult. As degrees of relationship 
are multiplied their learning increases in difficulty 
and requires the active assistance of the teacher. 

Ability to use the learning which the child is ac- 
cumulating, functional knowledge, represents a 
more advanced stage of learning. Lessons derived 
from personal experience, involving motor mem- 
ories, may be functional without use of the words 
describing those actions or relationships. The old- 
fashioned illiterate ward-boss in politics and the 
self-made manufacturer in business represent very 
highly developed examples. Lessons derived through 
verbal symbols without the motor experience must 
pass through several stages before becoming func- 
tional. Once the pupil has begun to Jearn words 
readily, words themselves become concrete objects. 
An unusual word may strike the fancy and be re- 
membered ever after without conveying any mean- 
ing at all. To become functional, it must be identi- 
fied with the account of an experience which illus- 
trates it. This process must be repeated often 
enough to illustrate the range and boundaries of 
the idea which the word represents. Until he has 
encountered its boundaries as well as its typical 
illustration, the pupil will probably have a confused 
notion of it. When he has encountered the range 
of its application, he is in position to recognize its 
meaning when he sees or hears the term. It may re- 
quire additional examples before he is in position 
to apply it to an unidentified experience which illus- 
trates it. This is still a matter of recognition. Fur- 
ther illustrations of its application will be needed 
before he can or does use it in the practical conduct 
of life. The example of the college graduate and 
the practical application of his learning in business 
or politics reveals this further step. There are at 
least four stages from the verbalistic to the prac- 
tical functional understanding. 

Interest and experience as well as ability play an 
important part in determining the extent to which 
the pupil will readily learn more advanced and 
complex relationships and acquire full functional 
understanding. In any given school situation these 
will vary greatly among individual pupils. The 
teacher’s task therefore involves art in arousing in- 
terest and skill in presenting material which may 
simulate experience. Accounts of real experience 
involving the relationships under study as well as 
a search for some actual experiences of the pupils 
to which the book experiences may be likened are 
usually necessary to assure the learning and assure 
its functional values. 

All of these more abstract deliberations have a 
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necessary, practical and determining bearing upon 
any curricula we may desire to set up in school 
centers. ‘There is room for the widest variety of 
experimentation in devices for inducting the child 
into a comprehension of the world’s activities and 
his share and place therein. This main function of 
any curriculum in the social sciences must be kept 
clearly and continuously in mind, our objective de- 
fined, and our means adapted to that end. Several 
fundamental considerations governing the organi- 
zation of curricula in this field seem of primary 
importance. 

1. Because functional knowledge is cumulative 
the curriculum in the social-science field must be 
vertical through the whole school system, at least 
up to the point where general education stops, that 
is, at the end of junior college. 

2. In view of the adult appreciation of the in- 
creased importance of a corporate society becom- 
ing constantly more closely knit it is essential that 
some work in social science be offered every year 
and to all during this period. 

3. Since a corporate society is dependent for its 
operation upon the degree of consent of each in- 
dividual in it, and since this degree of consent is 
largely conditioned by knowledge it is desirable 
that all have the opportunity of obtaining as much 
knowledge as they are capable of acquiring—at 
least during these years of general education. 

4. The materials of the social-science courses— 
at least during these years—should be such as to 
offer at one and the same time aspects within the 
reach of the least able and aspects beyond the reach 
of the most able. This can be done and is essential 
from a pedagogical point of view. 

5. Since society itself is composed of persons of 
varied abilities and varied interests and must oper- 
ate on that basis it is, however, desirable that 
pupils be not segregated on the basis of ability in 
the social-science subjects—at least during these 
years. Thus part of the conditions under which 
adult society operates are more nearly approxi- 
mated. 

6. The curriculum should be so organized that it 
will afford the pupils—cumulatively at least—some 
appreciation of the part which the variety of hu- 
man activities plays in a corporate society. They 
will thus learn to associate their own special in- 
terests whatever they may be—economic, industrial 
or commercial, political, recreational, and esthetic 
-—with society and find in a study of society some- 
thing that enlists their own deepest interests and 
engages their own special talents. 

7. Since the function of the social sciences is not 
to enter the technical details of special activities 
but to teach the relations of these activities to cor- 
porate society, the curriculum should afford repeti- 


tion of such relationships in order to teach them. 

8. Repetition, so essential in the learning proc- 
ess, should be of relationships and not of the par- 
ticular persons or persons and materials related. 

The illustrations so often cited by Judd of the 
repetition of the Columbus story twenty-one times 
in the twelve grades—he might have said thirty- 
six times—as a notorious waste of time is probably 
correct, certainly so if it does no more than repeat 
the same story. 

Even in so carefully planned programs as those 
of the leading European countries where three 
cycles of advance were used in the elementary and 
secondary school years, the amount of wastage was 
so great that the French in their most recent pro- 
gram for social studies have abandoned the three- 
cycles system in favor of a program of continuous 
development throughout the whole school system. 

Less obvious, but scarcely less objectionable, is 
the mere repetition of the same relationship in dif- 
ferent episodes or incidents. Thirty-six instances of 
exploration, though each illustration was a differ- 
ent episode, might, from the point of view of social 
learning, also be a waste of time if the process 
yielded only the idea of exploration. 

Though more repetitions are needed to impart 
certain ideas of relationship to less able pupils than 
to the brighter, each additional instance should be 
accompanied with additional relationships to en- 
gage the brighter pupils. 

9. The curriculum should be arranged to lead 
up to the appreciation of this corporate society 
as a whole and in its world relationship. This in- 
volves an ever widening relationship of part to part 
and part to whole as well as whole to part. Ma- 
terial activities and their immediate relationships 
and social relationships of an immediate type are 
within everyone’s grasp. Relationship beyond the 
immediate is more difficult to grasp, and an un- 
derstanding of the ever widening relationship of 
organization and administration of increasingly 
larger groups constitutes most advanced knowl- 
edge. By the end of the junior college, very few, if 
any, of the pupils will have reached the point of 
appreciating the fact that a general does not give 
a command moving the infantry without at the 
same time including consideration of all other 
branches of the military establishment. Much will 
be gained if most of the students are made definitely 
aware of the fact that more intricate and involved 
relationships exist, and that those who study longer 
will be the people to turn to whenever expert knowl- 
edge is needed. In any case, it is essential to em- 
phasize the fact that there is more to study. 

10. By the end of the junior college the curricu- 
lum should have offered both a chronological and 
geographical survey of society sufficient to afford 
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a general orientation for further specialized study 
throughout life. It should have opened up appre- 
ciation of the main social operations and activities 
—economic, political, and social as well as cultural 
—in a narrower sense. 

It should also have opened up a vista of indi- 
vidual occupations, interests, and activities, to 
stimulate the interests and imaginations of all of 
the pupils. 

In conclusion, it seems wise to me to temper our 
hopes with those sober truths which the experience 
of mankind has wel! demonstrated as true. In spite 
of our best efforts and planning in the direction of 
adequately training both ourselves and our stu- 
dents for participation in an increasingly complex 
society, we should be well warned if we do not ex- 
pect too certain results too quickly. In no field can 
training, judgment, and experience be either easily 
or rapidly acquired, much less in the social studies. 
There is no royal road and-no short cut to in- 
formed intelligence, disciplined will, and high en- 
deavor—the true ends of social instruction. It is 
certain that many students can not attain any- 
where near that comprehensive understanding of 
social phenomena which is possible for superior 
minds. It is equally certain that nowhere and at no 
time can we expect a particular course of study 
and a particular method of instruction to produce 
particular results. Two and two do not always 
make four where human variations of will and ca- 
pacity are involved. Character and understanding 
are not the immediate end results of any single 
method or particular field of instruction. The 
teacher of the social sciences must possess the pa- 


tient wisdom of the cultivated mind, the courage 
to sow without always reaping, and the sure knowl- 
edge that social understanding, in its widest sense, 
is coupled with every endeavor of the human mind. 
The field of the social scientist is life itself, which is 
not bound by formula, curriculum, or plan. By such 
devices the social scientist merely tries to isolate 
small cross-sections from which he may learn of the 
larger whole; by such processes he hopes, like the 
Herald in Agamemnon, only to see “well fall the 
labor he has sped.” But he must increasingly real- 
ize, as Breasted emphasizes, that “it required prob- 
ably not less than a million years of human develop- 
ment for man to build up an enlightened life.” We 
learn about society, in any ultimate sense, only by 
studying our own era, in relation to other times 
and peoples, down the broad avenue of the general 
cultural development of mankind. Laborious years, 
as Breasted has again pointed out, are required to 
produce a scholar of this high type. Instruction in 
social science must derive its material from such 
minds as these and patiently disseminate such 
knowledge as man has acquired about himself and 
the civilization in which he has been set, expecting 
therefrom no miracle but a gradual and slow im- 
provement in the general understanding of our 
common life and tasks. That effort must be un- 
ceasingly transformed and renewed, for each gen- 
eration requires, and will continue to require, the 
best possible instruction in the field of human as- 
sociation and relationships. 


* Report of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Trends, 1. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933, p. 27. 


George Gershard holds Parliament responsible for 
the present situation in France. Writing in the April 
North American Review, he says: “The domestic prob- 
lems have grown to such proportions as to be an ex- 
tremely severe test for any parliament let alone the 
French Parliament which has shown little ability to 
deal with less important problems in the past decade. 
The times are ripe for iron leadership and the diffi- 
culties are such that they can apparently be solved 
only under a dictatorial regime.” 


Writing on the spirit of Calvin and democracy, in 
the January number of the Revue d’Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique, Charles Mercier notes that Calvin showed 
little sympathy with the régime of ecclesiastical 
democracy as developed by the Lutherans. His doc- 
trine of election and predestination precluded the 
fundamental conception of democracy, that of the 
equality of all men. Likewise in his theories of church 


organization he showed decidedly aristocratic tend- 
encies. 


The situation in Spain since the elections of Novem- 
ber and December which seemed to overthrow much 
that was accomplished by the infant republic, is dis- 
cussed in the April Foreign Affairs by Luis Araquis- 
tain. These elections did mark the end of the first and 
relatively peaceful stage of the Spanish political revo- 
lution and ushered in a new stage which to all appear- 
ances will not be so peaceful and will probably be less 
political and more social. There can be in Spain, he 
says, no fascism of the Italian or German type. There 
are no demobilized men as there were in Italy; there 
are no hundreds of thousands of young university men 
with no future; nor millions of unemployed as there 
were in Germany. There is no Mussolini nor even a 
Hitler; there are no imperialist ambitions nor senti- 
ments of revenge, no problems of expansion nor even 
a bad Jewish problem. Nor does he see any chance of 
the restoration of a monarchy. The private life of 
Alfonso XIII, financial aspects of his record and his 
flight leaving his family behind rendered him definitely 
unacceptable to the majority of Spaniards. 
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The Consumer Approach to 
Economic Studies 


CarouinE F. Ware 
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The importance of including a study of economic 
subjects as part of a social-studies curriculum 
needs no arguing in these columns. A civics course 
which disregards the economic forces that inter- 
twine with the political is unmistakably bare. We 
can hold no brief for the ostrich type of history 
that hides its head in the sands of great names and 
patriotic motives while a crowd of economic inter- 
ests stand ready to bear witness. Some understand- 
ing of the economic world in which our students will 
have to function is the least that teachers of the 
social studies can attempt to give. 

But when we leave the generalization that we 
must aim to give our students some economic under- 
standing and turn to the question of what, specifi- 
cally, we can include in a curriculum, we are some- 
what in a quandary. As we examine the writings of 
economists with a view to passing their interpreta- 
tions on to our students, a vague suspicion creeps 
into our minds. To us of the post-depression era, 
much of the writing of traditional economists in 
some awkward way seems out of date. There is no 
dearth of sheer descriptive material—figures and 
maps of railway mileage, land usage, or descrip- 
tions of factories. We can introduce our student to 
inventories of the household equipment that the 
pioneers transported in their covered wagons; to 
the assembly line in the Ford factory; to the fate 
of the horse and buggy. 

But when we would go beyond description to an 
analysis of the economic process, we are likely soon 
to find ourselves embarrassed. Unless we are 
equipped with a comfortable blind spot, we shall 
balk in discussing the laws of supply and demand 
when we reach the point at which traditional econo- 
mists show that unemployment is not theoretically 
possible. It is difficult for an honest teacher to 
demonstrate that individual self-seeking is best 
calculated to result in the greatest good of the 
greatest number. It is even hard to grow eloquent 
over the “economic virtues” of industry and thrift 
when millions who would work cannot, and when 
enough has been said and written about upsetting 
the balance between spending and saving to cast 
suspicion even upon thrift as a universal asset to so- 
ciety. 

With the passing of the faith in “rugged in- 


dividualism” and in the laissez-faire economic doc- 
trines of which it is a part, the social-studies teach- 
er finds herself stranded without a satisfactory 
basis for economic analysis. Where can she turn? 

The initial step toward a valid approach is a 
recognition of two basic developments which have 
altered fundamentally the character of economic 
life. The first of these developments is a shift in 
the nature of the economic process: from being 
chiefly a matter of buying and selling with bargain- 
ing as the key process and the market-place as the 
regulating agency, economic activity has become 
increasingly a problem of organization, with ad- 
ministration rather than bargaining as the key 
function. The second development is the emergence 
of the consumer to occupy a central position on the 
economic stage. 

The extent to which economic activity has 

shifted from being a matter of bargaining to being 
a matter of administration is apparent as soon as 
one stops to scrutinize the situation carefully. The 
traditional, profit-secking individualist disappears 
wherever the factory system takes the place of the 
one-man shop. Picture the worker on the Ford belt 
alculating the most profitable use of his energy 
and using his talents accordingly! He might decide 
that he could do better at a different speed, or that 
it would be preferable if some other process were 
completed -before his. It is clear at a glance that 
his economic réle is cut out for him by administra- 
tive decision, not by the dictates of his own, profit- 
seeking spirit. Or if a foreman should take a notion 
to run his room in a manner not called for in the 
administration’s plan, it would be easy to guess his 
fate. As we move from the individual factory to the 
large enterprise, more and more elements of ad- 
ministration appear. A steel company decides to 
mine its own coal; an automobile company decides 
to build its own machinery for making parts in- 
stead of buying it from a machinery manufacturer. 
Instead of selling to a wholesaler, a manufacturer 
decides to put his own salesmen on the road. Hence- 
forth, the technique employed in the retailing of his 
product is brought within the sphere of his ad- 
ministrative decision. 

One could multiply instances endlessly. The out- 
standing cases are, of course, those which involve 
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such mammoth economic units as the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company or the Ameri- 
can ‘Tobacco Company. It is not necessary to labor 
the point, however, beyond calling attention to one 
particular aspect of administrative control which, 
perhaps more than any other, nullifies the logic of 
traditional economic thinking. When administrative 
decision takes the place of bargaining in the matter 
of price—when administration invades not only the 
internal organization of a business but the market 
place itself—then indeed have the foundation pil- 
lars been torn from beneath the structure of tradi- 
tional economic thought. 

Scrutiny of the course of the depression in dif- 
ferent industries reveals the fundamental effect of 
this element of administration. On the one hand, 
agriculture, operating on the traditional individual- 
istic basis, has followed the course prescribed by 
traditional economic doctrine. With the falling off 
of the market, the farmer’s price has dropped down, 
down and down, responding to the “laws of supply 
and demand.” Adjustment of supply to demand is 
slow in agriculture because a farmer has his way 
of life as well as his wealth invested in his farm. 
But in time, by a natural process, land would go 
out of cultivation until a relative shortage of food 
would raise prices again and it would again be- 
come profitable for the farmers to carry on. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has placed the “supply 
and demand” cycle in agriculture at about a genera- 
tion—some thirty years. 

Contrast the reactions of industry, especially 
those industries with a high degree of concentra- 
tion. Where administrative decision is the determin- 
ing factor, it is a matter of administrative choice 
whether price shall be allowed to follow the market 
or whether it is to be maintained and production 
curtailed. In a very large segment of industry, the 
choice has been to hold prices either static or with 
only a slight drop throughout the depression, and 
to cut down production further and further as the 
market failed. The result has been the mounting 
figures of unemployment. 

The introduction of administration into the field 
of price-setting means the power to choose unem- 
ployment in preference to low prices. It means the 
power, not only to bring on a depression, but to hold 
production down and perpetuate a depression. 

Perhaps no sharper contrast could be drawn, 
than between the farmer himself and the manufac- 
turer of the machinery with which he would culti- 
vate and reap if he could affort to buy it. As the 
cash income of the farmer fell and fell, making him 
less and less able to buy agricultural machinery, 
the price of that machinery remained unchanged. 
From 1929 to 1934 the principal types of agricul- 
tural implements never dropped. Only the number 


which could be sold went down and down, and fewer 
and fewer workers were employed. The farmer for 
his part did not suffer unemployment, but rather a 
tremendous struggle to make ends meet with low 
prices. 

Clearly, if a study of economics is to be of real 
value to high-school classes, it must recognize the 
administrative character of much economic activ- 
ity. The nature of the administrative decisions 
which are made, the basis for those decisions, the 
aim of administrative endeavor, and the question 
of who exercises administrative control become mat- 
ters of paramount concern. 

In a large measure the point of view which is 
applicable to conditions where the market controls 
have been carried over into situations where ad- 
ministration has largely come to overshadow the 
element of bargaining. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that the thinking of practical business men 
and of economic theorists alike has consistently 
approached economic problems from the producer’s 
angle. The nation in its economic life and the pro- 
fession in its economic thinking have both been 
thoroughly “producer-minded.” They have assumed 
that the problems of economic activity were es- 
sentially problems of production; that there was 
not enough to go around and people needed to be 
induced to exert themselves to produce as much as 
possible. Toward this end they have erected the 
inducement of profits into an end in itself, 

To the producer-minded person the economic 
problem is to create value. It is not important to 
him whether such value be the result of a large 
volume sold at a small profit on each item or a 
small volume with a large profit on each item. 
Scarcity may serve the producer as well as plenty. 

Neither the economist of the future, nor those 
who exercise administrative power, can continue to 
be purely producer-minded. The problems of pro- 
duction have been solved. We have developed the 
technical equipment to supply our wants amply. 
We have, moreover, set up our economic organiza- 
tion in such a way that only if it is operated to 
supply amply the needs and wants of the country 
(if not of the world) will it operate effectively and 
without breakdown. The problem which we have 
not solved is that of getting the things which we 
know how to produce to the people who need and 
want them. It is here that the consumer becomes 
vitally important. 

Instead of viewing economic activity as a proc- 
ess of production, it is equally possible and logical 
to view it as a process of consumption. The activity 
is the same, but it looks different if one starts with 
needs and desires and scrutinizes the means and the 
steps by which these are satisfied. The consumer 
becomes the determining factor instead of the often 
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unwilling victim upon whom the fruits of produc- 
tion are finally thrust with the aid of high-pressure 
salesmanship and advertising ballyhoo. From the 
point of view of the consumer, the criterion of an 
effective economic machine is not the values which 
it creates but the things which are made and the 
success with which those things are placed in the 
hands of the people who need and want them. 

A producer-minded shoe manufacturer is not 
particularly concerned as to how many children 
cannot go to school because they are without shoes, 
so long as his own operations are profitable. And 
his profits may well come from making shoes at a 
high price which only a few people can pay. The 
consumer-minded student of the situation immedi- 
ately finds himself face to face with the barefoot 
children. The answer that they cannot buy shoes 
and that the shoe business is getting along all 
right because it is making profits leaves him un- 
impressed. The contention that there is no use mak- 
ing any more shoes when people cannot buy them 
falls upon deaf ears. If people need shoes, if it is 
physically possible to make as many shoes as they 
need, some economic way must be found, says the 
consumer-minded person, to get the shoes made and 
onto the feet that need them. 

- The appropriateness of the consumer approach 
to the American economy is at once apparent. It 
grows out of the assumption that there is potential 
plenty and that the job is to make that potential 
plenty real. To tackle American economic problems 
in terms applicable to conditions of scarcity is 
clearly to use tools unsuited to the task. Worse 
than that, it is to invite inevitable collapse. 

There is a very real present danger in the fact 
that producer-minded thinking has been carried 
over into situations where administrative decisions 
control. We have already indicated how the ad- 
ministrative decisions based upon traditional as- 
sumptions have accentuated the depression by cut- 
ting down production rather than price. There is 
a real danger that if the NRA continues to be 
dominated by producer-mindedness as it has been 
hitherto, the effect will be to stabilize the depres- 
sion and to perpetuate scarcity. In 1933 the na- 
tional income was practically half of what it was 
in 1929—that is, there were little more than half 
as many things being produced. 

Under the NRA, industries have sought to make 
stronger than ever their control over prices, a con- 
trol which tends to be used to seek value by high 
prices, with the effect, of course, of holding down 
production, and thereby perpetuating unemploy- 
ment. It is striking that whereas manufacturing 
and commercial payrolls, the volume of employ- 
ment and of production all increased about 19% 
from January 1933 to January 1934, the profits 


of corporations, according to the best available es- 
timates, were approximately 591% greater for the 
year 1933 than they were for 19382. What do these 
facts mean? Industries, operating with the aid of 
NRA codes in terms of a producer economy, have 
been busy creating value for themselves and have 
put themselves in large measure back onto a pay- 
ing basis—leaving ten million unemployed on the 
outside. Left to itself, with administrative power 
directed by a producer point of view, American busi- 
ness seems to be on a fair way toward dividing the 
country into those who are part of the economic 
system, who produce, and buy the things produced, 
and those who are outside—the unemployed. 

In view of the danger of combining administrative 
power with traditional producer attitude, the im- 
portance of “consumer economics” begins to be ap- 
parent. Here lies an indication of why the con- 
sumer has stepped into the center of the economic 
stage, and why consumer economics offers the way 
out for the social-studies teacher. Under the old 
conditions of individual enterprise, where the mar- 
ket place really controlled, the consumer could be 
forgotten with some measure of safety because he 
was, through his actions, a potent economic power. 
When there were a great many producers from 
whom he could buy the same thing, his decision to 
buy or not to buy was a factor which exercised con- 
siderable control. The traditional economists talked 
about the “higgling and bargaining” in the market 
place which determined price, and, through price, 
production. The picture conjured up by these 
words is that of a Turkish bazaar or a market place 
in a European town with peasant women “higgling” 
over the price of their eggs and men over the price 
of their sheep. One of the “higglers” in cach case 
is the consumer, and his or her bargaining capacity 
is no mean element in the situation. 

The typical American consumer today is far 
from being a “higgler” in most of his dealings. He 
has been put on a.“take it or leave it” basis by the 
developments which have been discussed above. Ob- 
viously he cannot, by any amount of bargaining, 
persuade the subway company to carry him for less 
than 5 cents or the telephone company to give him 
his telephone for less than the established price. If 
sheets in the department store are $1.98 today, 
they are $1.98 and that is that. If the makers of 
farm machinery decide to hold up the price of their 
machinery throughout the depression, the farmer 
as a consumer has the enviable privilege of going 
without, and reaping by hand. The consumer, in 
whose interest the economic system must be run if, 
under conditions of modern technology, it is to run 
effectively, has lost even the share of control which 
was his under market-dominated conditions. 

The only way for the consumer to re-enter the 
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picture and to regain contro! is to share in the de- 
cisions upon which administrative actions are based. 
The problem of economic teaching thus becomes 
one of envisaging the implications of the consumer 
point of view and of the administrative policies 
which grow out of those implications. 

Since the consumer approach starts with need, 
the most appropriate place for such an economic 
study to begin is with the problem of what consti- 
tutes a decent “standard of living”; the next step is 
to discover what groups of people receive the equiv- 
alent of a decent standard of living and which do 
not. Whatever stands in the way of everybody’s 
achieving and maintaining a decent standard is, by 
definition, an obstacle. The major task of economic 
analysis is thus to discover what the factors are 
which stand in the way. Since “administrative eco- 
nomics” recognizes that, within certain limits, the 
determining factors are administrative decisions, 
it is not fatalistically resigned to accepting the 
working of “natural” economic laws. The prob- 
lem of removing obstacles becomes a matter of 
policy and strategy. Study at this point leads to- 
ward an understanding of the basis for public 
policy and the technique by which this policy can 
be carried out. 

The implications of such an approach are far- 


reaching. It assumes the professionalizing of eco- 
nomic activity—the use of economic devices to do 
a job, rather than simply to make money. Its rever- 
berations into the teaching of other aspects of the 
social studies are bound to be general. The realistic 
teacher cannot fail to recognize the difficulty of 
reconciling a professional attitude in government 
with the profit-seeking attitude of business, espe- 
cially since the latter has, in actual fact, penetrated 
so far into fields of political conduct. When profits 
become, by definition, a means to an end, useful, 
perhaps, to get a specific job done, not an end in 
themselves, the whole outlook of the social studies 
is bound to take on a more coherent tone. 

The teacher of the social studies will thus find 
in the consumer approach to the analysis of eco- 
nomic problems the way out of her quandary—the 
way dictated by the nature of the American econo- 
my, the imperatives of technology and of potential 
abundance. 
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Implications of the Recent Social 
Trends Survey 


A. C. Rosanpver 
Chicago, Illinois 


The work of the Committee on Recent Social 
Trends’ is significant both for the educator in 
general, and the social science teacher in particular, 
Never before have we had such a national social 
inventory taken by such competent and socially 
intelligent experts. Never before have teachers been 
placed in command of such a rich source of reliable 
data. And seldom has a report contained so many 
implications for education, or put such far-reach- 
ing responsibilities upon teachers and administra- 
tors. Here is an opportunity for educators to do 
some real pioneer work. Here is a demand for edu- 
cational statesmanship of the highest order. Here 
is a challenge to teachers to bring the school out 
of its academic isolation, to bring children face to 
face with the social realities of American living, 
and to help fashion a style of life which is more 
in keeping with the demands of civilization in the 
second quarter of the twentieth century. Are teach- 


ers and administrators willing to meet the chal- 
lenge? That is the real question. 


PossipLe Errects or THE Sociau Revorr 


We may look for several important results to 
come from this survey. More accurately, it is pos- 
sible that a number of new developments will grow 
out of it. Certainly, it has several uses of great 
educational importance. 

a. Social trends as a curriculum theory. Dean 
Judd has advanced the view that social trends 
properly conceived form a scientific basis for the 
curriculum.” Apparently this is the theory of cur- 
riculum construction which advocates of a science 
of education have been looking for, He interprets 
social trends in a much broader sense than the 
authors of the survey reports, taking the term as 
being synonymous with a social evolution. He feels 
that trends give us a clue to the direction in which 
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the present society is moving, and therefore give 

us a sound basis for the education of the young. 
He thinks that social trends constitute a scientific 
-way of setting up the curriculum. In this way we 
can determine what to offer the younger generation 
in the way of training in the future, since the future 
in an important sense is a projection of established 
social trends. We shall need, however, to canvass 
all social trends and evaluate them in terms of their 
applicability to present-day life. Examples of the 
big social trends are number and written records. 
Tradition is acceptable as a guide only when it has 
the support of a dominant social trend. The large 
social advantages are to be recognized and followed, 
not the petty personal needs of the individual. In 
addition, the theory of social trends can be relied 
upon as a guide to the reform needed in social sci- 
ence teaching. Such is the case for social trends as 
a scientific method of curriculum construction. 
Presently we shall discuss the problems which arise 
from the use of social trends, problems which one 
who uses the social-trend approach will be forced 
to meet. 

b. Survey recommendations as aims of social sci- 
ence education, 'The survey reports contain many 
suggested steps for the improvement of the present 
social order. Some of these are fairly specific; 
others are quite general. All of these might be 
brought together to represent the goals of social- 
science education. ‘he more general ones would 
have to be analyzed into specifics which could ‘be 
applicable to learning and teaching. Some of these 
suggestions, or recommendations, are not new, but 
many of them are startlingly different from the 
usual type of objective which we set up for the 
social studies. We give here a few of the more gen- 
eral suggestions made by the survey committee. 


1. A keener realization of the interdependence 
of the various factors of our social structure. 

2. The importance of viewing the social situation 
as a whole, of viewing our problems as those of a 
single society based upon the assumption of the 
common welfare as the goal of the common effort. 

3. Social invention has to be stimulated to keep 
pace with mechanical invention. 

4. Comprehensive social planning is needed 
which the scientific and the educational as well as 
the economic and governmental clements of our 
national life are fused into a new unity. 

5. The rights of minorities need especially to be 
guarded. 

6. A willingness and determination to undertake 
important changes in the reorganization of social 
life, rather than follow a policy of drift. 

7. Widespread abandonment of the earlier doc- 
trines of individualism. 

8. A continuing recognition that a relationship 


exists between changing scientific techniques, social 
interests and institutions, modes of education, and 
social purposes. 

Let us take social invention as an example of this 
new type of objective. We have never conceived our 
social studies as moving and dynamic, preparing the 
individual for a life of continual adjustments, nor 
stimulating him to think creatively in the field of 
social institutions and social ideas. We thought of 
the social studies as merely content to be passed 
on to the children; content that would make them 
more or less satisfied with the conventional beliefs 
and attitudes and institutions. Social studies have 
been taught in terms of fixed ideas and dogmas; 
variation from the conventional has been taboo. In- 
cidentally our social studies represent the classical 
college approach to these subjects shoved down 
into the high school. 

If the idea of social invention is taken seriously, 
it alone will revolutionize much of our social-science 
learning and teaching. We would stimulate students 
to re-arrange social ideas and attitudes and rela- 
tionships much as we now stimulate children to 
arrange and re-arrange words for more creative 
writing, and lines for more creative drawing. We 
would tolerate the discussion of new arrangements 
which might possibly meet present-day needs more 
adequately than present agencies. Such things as 
new games, new educational agencies, new organiza- 
tions, new governing bodies, new industrial re el ation- 
ships, new legal machinery are implied in social 
invention. ‘This is but one example of at a recom- 
mendation of the committee would mean to educa- 
tion if it were accepted as a definite objective. 

The committee report as a justification of 
more vigorous social-science teaching. Social-sci- 
ence teachers the country over find it very diffi- 
cult to teach a vital sort of social studies, and 
still keep their positions. They have uncertain ten- 
ure, often no more than a yearly contract. They 
are subject to the mores, the folkways, and the 
conventions of the community. Anything that seems 
to conflict with these accepted ideas and habits and 
beliefs is likely te arouse considerable resentment, 
not so much from students as from parents. Stu- 
dents generally welcome something that smacks of 
real life; they get tired of the usual type of history, 
civics, and economics that stresses dates, events, 
theories, structures, movements, and laws. 

If there is a free discussion of political and eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and of the possible 
remedies for existing evils, there is likely to be op- 
position from at least four quarters: those who are 
responsible for the conditions, those who wish to 
protect children as long as possible from the reali- 
ties of life, those who “deny that anything is the 


matter with this country, and those who think that 
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if there is anything the matter it is not the place of 
youth to discuss them. All of these positions, we 
assert, are untenable; in fact it is these very at- 
titudes which are in part responsible for the muddle 
in which we now find ourselves. 

If the social-trends survey is accepted by edu- 
cators and administrators as being “safe,” this will 
pave the way for a more vigorous social-science 
education. It must be remembered, however, that 
no teacher or administrator is going to openly 
tolerate new ideas in the economics, political, and 
social field if it is going to put his position in jeop- 
ardy. Let us hope that this report brings forcibly 
to the attention of administrators and educators 
everywhere, the problem of the relation of teacher 
security to a more challenging type of social 
studies. 

d. An emphasis upon present social realities. Our 
social-science courses are often dull affairs. History 
teachers still emphasize dates, events, personalities, 
and movements that do not have any connection 
with the present. Economies is still characterized 
by theories, laws, principles, and special terms, an 
understanding of which is often greatly removed 
from the realities of the present. Civics puts most 
of its emphasis upon political structure and prac- 
tically none at all upon actual functioning. The 
real flesh and blood problems of the present are 
often not discussed except from a dull academic 
point of view, if they are discussed at all. 

Social-science courses have been dominated by 
the older idea of culture, of the classics, of history 
for history’s sake. This is fundamentally a leisure- 
class idea, not that of a socially intelligent democ- 
racy. Such an attitude is totally inadequate in 
the face of the numerous social and individual de- 
ficiencies which now confront us. The older ap- 
proach did not bring up socially intelligent citizens ; 
in fact it accelerated the idea of self-glorification 
and individualism which we now see led to the pres- 
ent debacle. 

This has led to an inadequate type of social- 
science education. Students are told about the 
privileged classes of European countries and how 
they crushed the poor people under heel; but noth- 
ing is said about our privileged classes who buy 
immunity in the courts, who undermine honest gov- 
ernment, who throw wage earners out of work at 
will, who make charity a hobby for the idle rich, 
who peddle prosperity in the face of the gravest 
unemployment, who pillage the public treasury, and 
rob the unsuspecting consumer, 

What we want to know is what to do here and 
now. What to do about those who rob our treasur- 
ies, respectable rich who evade their just taxes, 
charlatans who prey upon our fears, racketeers who 
take millions in yearly tribute, business men who 


deceive the consumer, public officials who betray the 
people, executives who loot their corporations, poli- 
ticians who fiddle while people starve. 

No one expects the schools to give concrete solu- 
tions to our social problems. But the schools can 
tell the truth about actual conditions in the United 
States; it can teach children to face problems 
rather than avoid them; it can free youth of dis- 
credited ideas, attitudes, and institutions; it can 
reveal upon what a flimsy foundation so much of 
our social thinking is based. 

Will the recent social-trends survey give an im- 
petus to, and a justification for such a type of 
social studies? There are many who are hoping 
that it will. 

e. Social trends as a type of time thinking. Social 
trend is an extension of the idea of time develop- 
ment, which is often referred to as the historical, 
the genetic, or the evolutionary approach, depend- 
ing upon the problem and our habits of expression. 
The term “trend” as it is used in economics, and 
in the social-trends report, refers to a more or less 
short-time movement. ‘That we should put more 
emphasis upon thinking in terms of time has been 
defended by L. P. Jacks. He calls this “time think- 
ing” and shows how much more meaningful it is 
than “space thinking.” 

We have stressed the understanding of the long 
time movement in history, but we have not empha- 
sized an understanding of the short-time movement 
of recent trends. The short-time movement, let us 
hope, will orient the student with regard to present- 
day affairs just as the long-time movements orient 
the student with regard to the remote past. We may 
come to look upon social trends as a supplementary 
type of time thinking, invaluable in helping the 
student grasp the complicated movements of the 
present day. 

f. Emphasis upon social intelligence. This term 
is now used to express the ability to get along with, 
and adjust to, other people. The writer thinks that 
this ability might better be called sociability; and 
the term “social intelligence” reserved for a much 
broader and much more nationally significant set 
of understandings and inclinations. Social under- 
standing will include an understanding of the his- 
tory, structure, and functioning of all the principal 
aspects of the present social order. It will include 
more than this, It will imply certain attitudes and 
actions which are necessary if the social and in- 
dividual needs of the greatest number of people are 
to be met. 

From the survey report itself we surmise that 
social intelligence means thinking and acting in 
terms of balance, integration, codrdination, and 
planning of all the significant factors and phases 
of the American social order. We gather too that 
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this social intelligence will be directed toward a 
more thorough realization of security in a period of 
change; of honesty and competence in a period of 
graft and waste; of civic achievement in an era of 
political despoilers. 

The recent social-trends survey has given us the 
broad outlines of a new type of social intelligence. 
It remains for us to use it for the building of a 
new and better social order. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIAL-TRENDs APPROACH 


The publishing of the social-trends report in the 
midst of a depression has awakened educators to 
the fact that the present is quite important after 
all. Several years ago former President Hoover 
sponsored a study of recent economic trends but 
at the time this report received scant attention 
from the educators. It took a depression, and a 
long one at that, to shake teachers and educators 
out of their “isolation.” 

Theretofore they have never given the immediate 
present or past any great attention except through 
some simple and inadequate current events. They 
have carefully avoided controversial issues. Some 
have even labored under the belief that the im- 
mediate past was too close to us to be of any im- 
portance! Hence they terminated literature and 
history courses twenty to thirty years before the 
time in which they were living. Or if they did not 
do this, they spent so much time on the more remote 
past that little time was left for the consideration 
of the problems and conditions of the present. Let 
us hope that the depression and this report will 
drive such beliefs and practices into oblivion once 
for all. 

On the other hand, however, the use of the idea 
of social trend as a panacea for all the ills of 
education is to be deplored. Social trend is an im- 
portant aspect, and a neglected aspect, to be sure; 
but it is not the whole picture, and its application 
involves a number of problems which advocates in 
their enthusiasm are likely to overlook. A recogni- 
tion of these problems and limitations ought to lead 
to a more intelligent application of this concept to 
education. 

a. The criteria for selecting trends. Vhere are 
innumerable trends if we want to include them all, 
specific and general, in every field of human ac- 
tivity. The problem immediately arises as to which 
ones we shall select for educational purposes. What 
criteria shall we use for this purpose? That is an 
important question, but probably less difficult to 
answer than some of the others which we shall men- 
tion later. One could select the trends, for example, 
upon the basis of the space given to each in the 
social-trends survey. There is danger here, we must 
hasten to add, because several topics usually con- 


sidered important such as war, unemployment, and 
international relations are either omitted entirely or 
given little space. At any rate, we shall have to 
face the problem of selecting trends for educational 
purposes since we cannot deal with all of the pos- 
sible social tendencies. 

b. The criteria for evaluating trends. How are 
we going to evaluate the trends? What are we going 
to do with them once we have them? Shall we pre- 
sent the trends in the form of data, and nothing 
more? If we take this position, we shall present them 
as impersonally as we present the multiplication 
tables. We shall refuse to take sides, or pass judg- 
ment. We shall be satisfied if we pose them to the 
student, and he understands them. Beyond that we 
shall not go. 

There is another position. That is the one in 
which we take a stand with regard to particular 
trends. We take a position for or against the trend. 
We presume to know which way the trend ought 
to go, and try to teach and direct the student ac- 
cordingly. If we are going to assume such a posi- 
tion, what are the criteria upon which we base our 
decisions? What is our plan for the next steps of 
the American social order? These must be formu- 
lated, preferably in written form, if we are to be 
candid and fair to our audience, 

There is still a third position. Here the teacher 
will point out, or get the student to investigate, 
the consequences of the projected trend and any 
variation of this projected trend. This would be in 
the form of an analysis of the consequences of the 
several possibilities, and would leave the decision of 
trend selection to the student himself, since nothing 
would be said about the “right” trend. 

The writer is not defending either one of these 
three positions at this point. He is merely trying to 
point out that if we insist upon evaluating the 
various social trends, we shall be faced with the 
problem of establishing and validating the neces- 
sary criteria. This shall be the fundamental prob- 
lem for those who would use the social-trend ap- 
proach as a scientific method of curriculum con- 
struction, but ask for an evaluation of the various 
trends. 

ce. The dangers of trend projection, Any stat- 
istician will point out the dangers of projecting a 
time curve into the future for the purpose of pre- 
dicting what is going to happen. The fact that up- 
sets all these fine predictions is change. Conditions 
do not remain the same, as a rule, and usually the 
farther into the future one projects a trend the 
greater the error which creeps in. In a message to 
Congress in 1862, Lincoln predicted that the United 
States would have a population of 251,000,000 
people in 1980; as a matter of fact we did not have 
half that number. The reason is simple. ‘The condi- 
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tions that were operative in the decades preceding 
1860 did not continue to operate at a constant rate 
during the succeeding seventy years; in fact the 
rate of growth more than halved during that time. 

Wars, depressions, and revolutions are some of 
the phenomena which are likely to change the direc- 
tion of a trend in the space of a year or so. Both 
the World War and the depression of 1929 brought 
sudden increases in the national debt; the first 
brought a rise in income taxes whereas the latter 
has caused a tremendous fall in the revenue from 
this source. In the face of a depression, even at- 
titudes can change quite markedly; witness the 
change of heart with regard to Hoover between 
1928 and 1932. It seems as though the present 
administration is going to weaken certain trends, 
strengthen others, and probably initiate still others. 
Its stand against rugged individualism is an ex- 
ample of the first; its expansion of federal control 
is an illustration of the second; while its frank 
statement of a policy of social experimentation may 
be an instance of the third. 

Trends are not simple things by any means. Some 
are much more predictable than others. We could 
make a safer prediction, for example, with regard 
to the population of the United States in 1940 
than we could with regard to the average of the 
fifty leading securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Again some trends are closely correlated 
with other trends. Elementary school enrollment 
tends to reflect the trend of our declining birth rate. 
High-school enrollment tends to follow the trend 
of our increase in economic productivity, Again, 
some trends move at a fast rate while others move 
at a more moderate rate of increase or decrease. 
Trends of attitudes and policies are one thing, while 
trends of magnitudes which can be more objectively 
measured are quite a different phenomena. The 
question of projecting social trends for educational 
purposes is therefore not so simple as it looks. 

d. The incompleteness of the social-trend ap- 
proach. After all, trends are only one characteristic 
of a moving social order. There are many other 
characteristics. Present status, actual conditions, 
social possibilities, personalities, social problems, 
social conflict, and social attitudes are examples of 
these. In addition to time thinking there is space 
thinking which is not without its values in the social 
sciences. ‘Trend emphasizes the historical or de- 
velopmental aspect ; there is also the structural and 
functional aspects of society. We are likely to miss 
some of these if we stress social trends too much. 

To illustrate this point-—-the population trend 
shows our numbers increasing at a decreasing rate 
with the maximum value near at hand unless some 
new forces begin to operate, Our foreign-born popu- 
lation is a smaller part of the whole. Mexicans in 


the United States have increased greatly in num- 
ber. And so on with other trends with regard to 
Negroes, Indians, and the Orientals. But these 
statistical conclusions show nothing about the hard- 
ships of the immigrants, the exploitation of the 
Indians, and the difficulties of the colored races to 
find a secure life in our white industrial civilization. 
The trend picture is very important but it is in- 
complete. 

Trends will reveal the increased number of em- 
ployee and public stockholders in many large cor- 
porations. They will reveal trends in wages, in- 
comes, investments, dividends, savings deposits, 
gold reserve, and a host of other facts about our 
financial world. But they will reveal nothing with 
regard to financial operations and tactics which 
are hidden from statistical surveys. They will show 
nothing with regard to graft and corruption in 
private industry. They will show nothing about 
how the forces of waste and greed operate, whether 
they are in control of a municipality or an invest- 
ment trust. They will be silent on outrages as those 
which well-known citizens foisted upon this country. 
The social-trend picture then is not complete; it 
does not bring us face to face with all of the various 
kinds of social realities which we must face and 
understand if we are ever going to improve condi- 
tions in this country. 

e. The problem of teaching social trends. Trends 
may appear to be very important to adults, but 
that does not mean that they are thought signifi- 
cant by high-school students. Certainly they will not 
be interested in the social trends as they are pre- 
sented in the volumes issued by the survey commit- 
tee. We need to present them in a different way in 
order to make them more easy to read. 

Mere recital of trends can be as dull and un- 
interesting as a repetition of dates in history or 
formulae in algebra. Trends are a kind of abstrac- 
tion to which students are not accustomed. The 
writer believes that the best way to destroy the 
value of these social trends is to teach them in the 
usual academic matter-of-fact way. We need fewer 
books in which one generalization just follows an- 
other. One of the weaknesses of our social-science 
materials is their highly abstract and uninteresting 
character. They do not catch the interest of the 
students, and sustain it once it is aroused. We need 
to try other approaches to this problem of social- 
science reading materials. 

The writer suggests that we have more books 
devoted to stories—of observations and experi- 
ences; stories which deal with personalities; stories 
that give the student a balanced picture of the past 
and the present social order ; stories which show how 
the present social order actually functions; stories, 
for example, which tell how city councils work, how 
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the political machine is organized and directed, 
how working people actually labor and live, how 
immigrants and races try to adjust to new sur- 
roundings. Tell an interesting story in a neat book 
that is not too large, tell a significant story, and 
we shall not have to worry about motivating the 
student. 

Let us scrap all this pedagogical paraphernalia 
which clutters up our books, and makes them diffi- 
cult to read. Textbooks are made to study, not to 
read; what we need are books which youngsters 
can read. ‘Textbooks are for reference purposes, 
not for reading purposes. If we must use peda- 
gogical devices such as questions, problems, sum- 
maries, outlines, and syllabi, put them in the ap- 
pendix, or better still issue them in a separate 
pamphlet. Abandon the style of the pedagogue, and 
bring in the style of the journalist and story teller. 
We can keep books accurate, and still make them 
interesting reading. 

In addition we need to conceive of our units of 
social-science education in much more functional 
terms. We have spent too much of our time upon 
social structure, and not enough upon social func- 
tioning. Elsewhere the writer has analyzed in some 
detail his conception of the functional unit and how 
it may be applied to the selecting and organizing 
of materials in the social studies.® 

Where then do the social trends fit into this pic- 
ture? Stories of conditions along the time line will 
give substance for student thinking, and will give 
the details necessary for clear thinking as well as 
for arousing and maintaining interest. Stories will 
illuminate the social trend by showing in a more 
concrete way how the trend has affected the in- 
dividual and society. 

An important question arises if the community 
will not allow the teaching of the facts of the social- 
trends survey. No community will protest against 
all of them, but it may be antagonized by many of 
them. Certainly many teachers and administrators 
would find their positions in danger if they con- 
demned rugged individualism, taught the obvious 
implications of the population trend, or favored 
Merriam’s reviews with regard to larger govern- 
mental divisions. The social trends, factual ma- 
terial though they are, may be quite antagonistic 
to the vested interests in the community. In this 
situation, teachers and administrators are in a diffi- 
cult position ; their professional and scientific think- 
ing comes into conflict with group interests. They 
may proceed in one of several different ways. 

They may abandon the social trends and go back 
to something which is acceptable to the community. 
They may try to convince enough powerful people 
in the community of the desirability of such a type 
of social-science education. They may try to edu- 


cate the community. They may try to get tenure 
laws through the state legislature. Most of them 
will probably take the first step; some of the more 
persistent may try to bring the community up to 
their level rather than move down to the level of 
the community. At any rate this is a significant 
problem which has not received enough attention 
from those who ask for a better type of social- 
science education. 

f. Keeping social trends up to date. This is a 
real problem. Already the recent social-trends sur- 
vey is four years behind the present, since most of 
its basic data did not go beyond the year 1980. 
A survey of this type might with great profit 
accompany the federal census every ten years. If 
we could do that we would have at hand invaluable 
data for comparative studies as well as for future 
guidance and planning. 

We have discussed several difficulties which seem 
to us to be inherent in the social-trend to education 
in general, and to the social sciences in particular. 
All of these issues will have to be met in some way 
if this characteristic of our social order is to be 
utilized to the greatest extent. 


Tue NEED or A BALANCED PROGRAM 


If this new social-science education is going to 
be put into effective operation, we must consider at 
least four other factors: the teacher, the adminis- 
trator, the board of education, and the state legis- 
lature. All of these exert their influence upon the 
curriculum, and must be taken into consideration 
in any practical program. What then are some of 
the steps we need to take in order to obtain a cur- 
riculum which will have some chance of being effec- 
tive? We give a few of the more obvious measures. 


1. A more adequate curriculum based upon re- 
cent social trends and upon other approaches which 
gives us accurate and interesting materials. 

2. Preparation of a series of books, not too 
large, which are devoted to a single issue, problem 
or unit, which contain accurate data but which are 
interestingly written. 

3. Arranging the daily program of the students 
so that he may make observations and gain experi- 
ences with regard to the actual structure and fune- 
tioning of the local social order. Reading about the 
social order is necessary, but not enough; it is no 
substitute for first hand contacts. 

4. Better educated teachers and administrators, 
requiring a thorough understanding of the recent 
social trends, and other important social data; and 
placing more emphasis upon what we have called 
social intelligence. 

5. Different standards of selection of teachers 
and administrators so that we may have a much 
more competent professional body. 
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6. Either free the teacher and administrator 
from local control in the same way that a doctor 
is free; or else educate the teacher and administra- 
tor in the art of community leadership whereby 
they can bring communities more in line with the 
facts and realities of present life, and pave the way 
for the acceptance of more adequate courses in the 
public schools. The writer feels that the security of 
the teacher needs to receive much more attention 
than it has ever received before. 


Unless education is based upon realities, it be- 
comes a useless acquisition; unless it is founded up- 
on science, it is no more than respectable quackery ; 


unless it stresses social intelligence, it cannot 
justify public support; unless the members of its 
personnel are able to carry out the implications of 
their science, they cannot be considered a pro- 
fessional group. 


1President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United States. New York: McGraw- 
a Book Co., 1933. 2 vols. $10.00; textbook ed. in 1 vol. 

.00. 

?Charles Hubbard Judd, “The Curriculum in View of 
the Demands on the School,” The School Review, XLII 
(January, 1934), 17-25. 

*A. C. Rosander, “Adventuring with the Functional 
Unit,” The Historical Outlook, XXIII (November, 1932), 
361-365. 


Researching by Camera 


James A. Barnes 
Temple University 


John P. Altgeld, writing Judge Lambert Tree in 
December, 1894, said of his ever-growing message 
to the legislature of his State: “. . . when I get 
done, there will be a new demand made on the dust 
of ages for sepulcher. Did you ever stop to think 
Judge how good it was of the Lord to furnish this 
dust free of charge. If all of the fond literary par- 
ents of the past had been obliged to pay for the nec- 
essary dust to bury their young but lifeless hope- 
fuls what a price it would command now. Besides 
Rockefeller would form a trust and corner it and 
with the ‘stand up and deliver’ proceeds would form 
some University even though many of our wonder- 
ful infants went unburied.” 

But Illinois’ distinguished reform governor could 
then perceive neither the legion of scholars nor the 
intellectual hopefuls still in the swaddling clothes 
of scholarship who were soon to fall wpon unsus- 
pecting source material with a vigor unprecedented. 
Today’s great army of researchers with their pens 
and three-by-fives was just a-bornin’. The search 
for evidence has become so determined that, alas, 
today no speck of dust may dream of a long and, 
peaceful life if it chooses for its home an histovical 
document—not even in the post-bellum South. So 
necessary has a manuscript reference become to any 
production that a young Southern Master’s can- 
didate, having heard his superior, a Doctor’s can- 
didate, refer to his thesis as his manuscript, listed 
three such theses as his sole and total “Manuscript 
Bibliography.” 

With the new demand of the historian for real 
historic facts upon which to base his history, there 
has come more acutely than ever before the prob- 
lem of obtaining material. The geographic extent of 


the country intensifies this difficulty in the United 
States. Even the wealthiest of our libraries can 
supply adequate material for sectional or for out- 
line studies only. Inter-library loans, although help- 
ful, are far from satisfactory. They are limited 
largely to books; newspapers and manuscripts can 
be used, on the whole, only by purchasing copies. A 
physical survey of the source, involving long and 
expensive travel, seems to be a necessity to a thor- 
ough study of any subject of importance. The 
changing standard to which written history must 
conform demands at present more than ever before 
on the part of the writer the privileges which wealth 
and leisure alone can give. But the historian today 
must earn his livelihood through teaching. Were 
they obtainable, he could not afford to buy his 
manuscripts and documents. He cannot even in- 
dulge in many copies at his own expense. His re- 
search trips are limited to summer tours or brief 
vacation visits, and his time then is used not in 
gathering facts for later digestion and assimila- 
tion, but in laboriously copying a few of the many 
things which he wants. Nothing appears more de- 
jected than the time-pressed historian dragging 
himself to his room at night with a puny sheaf of 
papers under his arm, unless it be the same historian 
when he later realizes that he has left behind some- 
thing he should have copied. Caught between the 
upper and nether grindstones of increasing expendi- 
tures for meeting the demands of a more exacting 
scholarship and decreasing dollars in his pay check, 
he is indeed sorely tried. 

Science has at last come to the aid of the scholar 
by providing in the miniature camera a quick and 


inexpensive method of copying. For the harried 
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researcher or for him who feels the historical wan- 
derlust the instrument is truly the fabled seven- 
league boots by means of which one may stride over 
the land of historic evidence with remarkable agil- 
ity. No longer need the researcher spend the greater 
portion of his time and his energy in fruitless copy- 
ing. An hour or less with the camera will generally 
suffice to accurately record all the material which 
can be found in a day.’ Obviously, the total ex- 
penses involved in a given research project are 
greatly reduced. A collection that would require the 
average individual, even though an expert typist, 
a month or more to finish by the old method may be 
done within a week by photography. The writer re- 
cently copied twenty-six pages from a rare book in 
three minutes. A letter which would take at least 
a half hour to type may be recorded by the camera 
in a few minutes, the actual photographing re- 
quiring not more than a couple of seconds. The 
need for checking is entirely obviated; the manu- 
scrint is accurately copied to the last comma and 
uncrossed “t’’. Moreover, the researcher has for all 
practical purposes the original document to consult 
at any time in the future, a particularly valuable 
feature when checking final proof. 

Not only is the ordinary copying problem solved 
accurately, quickly, and inexpensively ; ; the field of 
research is greatly enlarged. The historian is no 
longer limited to extracting the sentences which he 
immediately desires. An entire page of a letter, for 
example, requires no greater outlay of time or 
money than any part of the page. Unimportant 
sentences in a letter may in the future take on a 
significance not seen at the moment of copying. 
Parentheses, brackets, and explanatory remarks 
used by the manual copyist guard against false 
interpretations in later years, but they cannot sup- 
ply the context from which a given sentence was 
taken, nor can they positively prove or disprove 
that a letter was or was not dictated, interlined, 

r “signed in his absence.” Printed material like- 
wise may be recorded at length with a negligible 
expenditure of time and money. Chapters from 
books may be taken in their entirety; pamphlets, 
photographed two pages at a time, no longer pre- 
sent a mountainous task; newspapers, difficult to 
work with at best, yield up articles and editorials 
with a minimum amount of labor and expense— 
years may be covered in the hours which were form- 
erly spent on weeks. Few historians subscribe to all 
the State and local historical magazines. The finan- 
cial outlay and the space required for their storage 
preclude indulgence in such a luxury. With the 
camera, however, one can copy the few outstanding 
articles which appear in them at the cost of a few 
cents. 

In addition to being able to make a far fuller 


use of the material at hand than previously, the re- 
searcher can readily reproduce with the camera 
many things hitherto unavailable. The cartoon, 
most pungent expression of contemporary opinion, 
may at last be included in the historian’s files. The 
writer’s collection of several hundred, gathered at 
small expense, reveals the currents of American 
thought in the eighties and nineties with a vigor not 
apparent in any other type of source. he Na- 
tional Bimetallist’s depiction of the American eagle 
as a Rothschilds presiding over the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at St. Louis in 1896 tells much 
that was in the hearts of the dwellers in the mid- 
lands. Maps, too, may be readily copied, as well as 
charts and graphs in whole or in part. Statistical 
tables and county and State records of votes, end- 
less tasks for the typist to duplicate, are copied 
in a matter of seconds. 

While the historian is prone to keep his own la- 
boriously gathered material at home, still he is 
often willing to make exchanges with other scholars 
in his field. Hitherto it has been difficult to make 
such transfers. The camera, however, enables one 
at little expense to have positive films for exchange 
made from his negatives, and the most meticulous 
historian cannot then question the accuracy of his 
neighbor’s material. The researcher may also obtain 
film copies of material from libraries equipped for 
photographing. No longer need he depend upon 
drafts which an individual typist, often a total 
stranger, may say are true copies. There need, too, 
be no future worries as to whether the original 
writer or the typist is responsible for the strike 
over, the misspelled word, the interlineation, the 
blot, and a myriad of similar possibilities. The li- 
brarian who sends to the scholar a miniature photo- 
graph of a document rather than a manual copy, 
relieves himself of all responsibility as to future in- 
terpretation, and, moreover, has indisputable proof 
that any error in quotation lies with the user rather 
than with the custodian who supplied the document. 

The European historian will find that the camera 
will in effect lengthen his stay in foreign ficlds. He 
can copy his material as he finds it and leave the 
problem of arrangement and translation where 
necessary to more leisurely hours. Last summer an 
American student in the British Museum was copy- 
ing records at the rate of more than six hundred 
pages a day. One should remember, however, to 
make arrangements through the Department of 
State for carrying his equipment into foreign 
countries lest he suffer some embarrassment with 
the customs officials. He should learn also to photo- 
graph with natural light in case artificial illumina- 
tion is not available. 

As a further enlargement of the field of research, 
the camera may be used to make photographs of 
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outside scents of such quality as to be satisfactory 
for illustrations. Homes; battle fields; markers; 
towns; mills; deserted villages; homes of the poor 
white trash of the South; squalid tenement sec- 
tions; mountain cabins, roads, and life; medals; 
medallions; badges; campaign buttons; the effects 
of drought ; the ravages of grasshoppers; the with- 
ered Kansas cornfields after a day of the hot winds; 
inscriptions, Indian, ancient, medieval, and modern; 
flora and fauna—all come within the range of the 
researcher with the camera. 

But the instrument is not limited to use by the 
traveling researcher. The historian will find it help- 
ful in his study. ‘The clipping addict can by sort- 
ing and photographing reduce his once unwieldy 
files to such proportions as to enable him to store 
them in a small drawer. Possibilities for classroom 
use are almost inexhaustible. 

A word about the camera itself might not be out 
of place. ‘The writer’s experience is limited to the 
German machine known as the Leica, made by E. 
Leitz. ‘The camera itself is smatl enough to carry 
in the coat pocket, and the equipment necessary 
for copying historical material is reedily portable. 
My own outfit has traveled more than ten thousand 
miles with me. It has a base board and an upright 
from which the camera looks down upon the manu- 
script to be photographed. Light is supplied by two 
ordinary bulbs in goose-neck desk lamps. A ground- 
glass focuser enables one to see precisely what will 
be included in the photograph, and a movable lens 
permits an exact focus. The size of the field to be 
copied is enlarged or reduced by increasing or de- 
creasing tie distance of the camera from the ob- 
ject. The original cost of the complete equipment 
is something more than two hundred dollars. The 
film (inflammable) cost one cent per foot,’ and 
eight photographs can be made to the foot. The 
chemicals for developing cost five cents or less for 
a roll of forty pictures, If positives are desired 
for projection, these costs are doubled; while paper 
prints cost from five to twelve cents, depending 
upon the size of the enlargement and the quality 
of the paper used. In the case of material that is 
to be used only a few times with no danger, there- 


fore, of destroying the photographs, the negative 
can be projected with entire satisfaction.’ Such 
material will cost the student (actual expenses not 
including labor and time) little more than one-fifth 
of a cent for each page, and in ordinary pamphlets 
and books for each two pages. There seems little 
doubt that the method is the cheapest yet devised 
for copying. 

Camera researching is not, of course, without its 
problems. There is a danger that one may gorge 
himself with material which he will never need, and 
from which he must weed out the useful. A new 
system of filing is obviously necessary, and making 
a particular manuscript available may prove more 
difficult than formerly. If one owns a good pro- 
jector he can readily study his manuscripts from 
the screen, but if he insists on using the shuffle style 
he can print his photographs upon paper of any 
desired size. In quality the prints compare favor- 
ably with the best photostats. In spite of the new 
problems, it is evident that the camera increases 
the field and effectiveness of his research to an 
enormous extent, the question of accuracy in copy- 
ing is solved, and the total expenditure of money 
is greatly reduced. 

The new method is, of course, in its formative 
stages. It should, however, lead to an increase in 
the number of productive historians, and certainly 
should improve the quality of historical writings. It 
will without a doubt facilitate the use of hitherto 
inaccessible material. The literature of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, the papers of the Hudson Bay 
Company in certain cases, county records, and 
similar types of source, which for obvious reasons 
cannot be copied by the orthodox photographer or 
the photostater, are quickly and inexpensively made 
usable by the miniature camera. 


*Reliable typists can, of course, be obtained at most 
libraries today, but this method is an expensive one and there 
is no absolute guarantee of accuracy. 

? Film varies in price from one to ten cents per foot, 
depending upon the emulsion. 

*In projecting the negative the print will appear as white 
on black instead of the accustomed black on white; but if 
there is any difference in the ease with which the image may 
be read, the negative perhaps has the advantage. 


“For many hundred years, Poland considered her- 
self as an outpost of European civilisation against the 
forces of eastern barbarism and Turkish and Tartar 
invaders; then she considered herself as an outpost 
against the non-European elements in Russian im- 
perialism. Today she prefers to take another view; she 


thinks of herself, not as an outpost defending Euro- 
pean frontier, but as a center of influence to be brought 
to bear on the Russian system as a missionary rather 
than as a soldier,” thus does Professor Roman Dyboski 
summarize “Polish-Soviet Relations” in the March- 
April number of International Affairs. 
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History ‘Teaching and 
Character Education 


Lynn E. 
Intermediate School, Riverside, Illinois 


Educators today are seeking to articulate all 
departments and subjects in the school so that 
their influence upon the child will be harmonious. 
History teachers, along with the rest, are alert to 
understand the relation which their subject bears 
to the development of the whole child and to the 
major movements in education which are directed 
toward this development. What is the relationship 
between history teaching and that point of view 
which has come to be known as character educa- 
tion? 

Character training as a responsibility of the 
teacher is not a recent idea. Greek teachers believed 
that the way to the good life lay through under- 
standing, and sought to lead their pupils to it. 
Comenius felt that he was responsible for the whole 
life development of his little class, and Herbert 
Spencer emphasized education for complete living. 
In America there has always been a lively recog- 
nition of the school’s part in character develop- 
ment, and today the crime wave and a welter of 
social problems have added crucial emphasis to the 
need for doing that part effectively. 

The objectives of the present movement for 
character education have been stated in confusing 
variety. The Commission on Character Education’ 
analyzes seventeen types of central or major objec- 
tives under which the usual statements can be classi- 
fied. Let us note some of the most common. 

The concept of character as “general goodness” 
helps us little as an objective. Walter Lippmann’ 
points out that “the disesteem into which moralists 
have fallen is due at bottom to their failure to see 
that in an age like this one the function of the 
moralist is not to exhort men to be good but to 
elucidate what the good is.” 

Many curriculum committees have set up cata- 
logs of specific conformities labeled with the popu- 
lar caption of character education. Necessary as it 
is for children to learn conformity to the important 
conventional mores, a program of character edu- 
cation should also help them to “find some way of 
building a life which shall surpass the conventions 
of their fathers.” A schedule of specific patterns of 
action binds the child to a rigidness and narrowness 
of response which kills his capacity to adapt to 
the complex and changing situation of his life. 


General traits such as honesty or chivalry are 
futile and misleading as specific goals, for such 
traits are more likely to be the outcome of whole- 
some growth and integration of personality than of 
lessons learned. Emphasis on traits, virtues, and 
ideals, moreover, tends to obscure the real cause of 
desirable and undesirable behavior by centering the 
attention upon self and obscuring the act and its 
consequences. Another difficulty is that in the solu- 
tion of a puzzling moral problem these trait or 
virtue concepts often conflict and prove a hindrance 
rather than a help. Most serious of all, most of the 
traits or ideals, when carried to their extreme form, 
cease to be virtues at all and become vices. This is 
one of the difficulties in the way of the Herbartian 
hope, mentioned later, that the virtues of the per- 
sons of history might serve as guides to children. 

Self-control has been suggested as a goal of 
character training, but it does not tell us what im- 
pulses to control or why. Self-expression, at the 
other end of the scale, is just as hard to apply. To 
say that we should teach children to strike a balance 
between them is no better. 

Character as beauty is enticing, but ideas of 
beauty are largely the result of training. Sincerity, 
or following the conscience, may lead us almost any- 
where for the same reason. Like the catalogs of 
specific patterns of action, these aims lead us to- 
ward a conformist, rather than a creative morality. 

There is bigness and power in John Dewey’s defi- 
nition of character as growth and as becoming, if 
we are enough the practical philosopher to apply 
it. H. C. Morrison makes this clearer by showing 
that the personality of any individual is the sum 
total of all his learnings, including attitudes of 
understanding and appreciation. These attitudes, 
we know, are the main-springs of conduct, but our 
chief concern must be with selection and use of the 
right experiences to bring them about. 

Probably the most widely accepted theory of 
moral training has been that phase of the He rbar- 
tian movement concerned with the “inner freedom” 
arising out of harmony between insight and voli- 
tion, which was to be attained through emulation 
of the example of ideal persons, chiefly the charac- 
ters of history and literature. Its aims and methods 


are explained by Charles A. McMurry in his writ- 
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ings on method. To the Herbartians, history was 
the moral training subject par eaxcellence for it, 
together with literature, furnished the examples of 
the great and noble, the mean and ignoble char- 
acters, which were to inspire and to warn the youth 
toward high ideals and worthy deeds. 

There is a fascination about the Herbartian idea 
of imitation of ideal persons which has carried it 
far. No doubt a large proportion of the parents and 
a great number of teachers place great faith today 
in its power to change character. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether the vicarious experiences of the 
great and noble characters can be brought vividly 
enough into the child’s experience to influence him 
very much in competition with the immediate daily 
experiences of real life. The Commission* points out 
the fallacy too well to attempt paraphrase: 

The great difficulty with this standard of character is the 
uniqueness of persons. ... No two are alike. ... David can- 
not fight well in Saul’s armor. A man is better himself at 
his best than a second-rate copy of anyone else, however 
superior. Even if it were desirable to try to work out one 
life in imitation of another, it would be impossible of success- 
ful achievement. ‘The original was not worked out by imita- 
tion methods. ‘The duplicate cannot by imitation achieve the 
inner substance that was built into the life of the admired 
pioneer by a quite different process. ... Character is built 
by struggle with real difficulties rather than by stage-acting 
of any sort. It is unique and intrinsic in the experience of 
each person. ‘The models set by other persons are deceptive 
in that they seem to furnish a picture of the end product 


without any adequate communication of the process by which 
such ends may be achieved. 


In the light of what little we know about the 
manner in which attitudes come about, we can see 
how exaggerated was the hope of specific results 
such as the Herbartians expected from the study of 
history and literature. We must look farther for 
history’s peculiar contribution to character devel- 
opment. 

The final concept presented by the Commission 
is that of character as an integration of values. It 
is doing the best possible thing in each situation. It 
is “the endeavor to find, in each situation, the best 
and most inclusive solution, the one which comes 
the nearest to bringing full satisfaction and in- 
creased zest to everyone.” Stated another way, “the 
discovery or creation of a way of living which con- 
serves and produces as many values as possible for 
as many persons as possible over as long a time as 
possible” is the goal, and “character education is 
the facilitation of this way of life.” 

Sweeping generalizations, these! But do they not 
clear the air and bring us stark against the re- 
sponsibility involved in the pragmatic point of 
view? What sort of nurture, what kind of educa- 
tion will guarantee both the altruistic desire to 
“bring full satisfaction and increased zest to every- 
one” and the wisdom to find such solutions for the 
situations of daily life? Was there ever stronger 


challenge to teachers and parents to provide a 
learning environment which is right for sane and 
normal growth, for wholesome emotional condi- 
tioning, and for building attitudes of fact-facing 
and straight thinking? The life situations which 
the youth faces are his own. We cannot face them 
for him. Since in each situation he must learn to 
depend upon himself to find the solution which 
comes nearest to bringing full satisfaction to every- 
one, he will need a great deal of practice—success- 
ful practice with consequent satisfaction—in fac- 
ing progressively more difficult life situations, find- 
ing solutions, and making decisions which are 
prompted by this point of view. For success in such 
experience, he must have attitudes of intelligent 
understanding toward his world, and after that the 
capacity for sound judgment which comes from 
their frequent and thoughtful use. 

The ideal school to develop character, then, is 
one in which the child experiences a graduated 
series of situations in which it becomes increasingly 
harder—and more satisfying—to make the social 
moral response, and which insures his success by 
providing him with the necessary understandings. 

What is the relation of the teaching of history 
to all this? What kind of history and what sort of 
classroom plan in the teaching of history will con- 
tribute most to the development of wholesome char- 
acter? Is it necessary to distort history in the in- 
terest of morals, or can we be confident that good 
teaching of history as history, regardless of the 
moral aim, will bring in the end the concomitants 
which so largely control character? Is it worth 
while for us to teach less or worse history in the 
interest of the broader character aim? The chal- 
lenge to straight thinking implied in our definition 
of character demands an answer in favor of sound 
history, honestly taught. Scientific, disinterested 
thinking does not grow out of experience with false 
situations viewed in a false light. The fitting emo- 
tional response, as well as clear judgment, grows 
out of seeing a situation in its entirety and under- 
standing its relationships. The strategic position of 
the history teacher in the scheme of character build- 
ing is that of giving youth a true understanding of 
human relations which will influence his participa- 
tion in the life of the community. 

History as it was taught in the schools has not 
always done this. May it not be possible, the Char- 
acter Education Commission suggests,* that the 
emphasis on personal ambition and individual suc- 
cess which was so prominent in the schooling of the 
present older generation is partly responsible for 
the intensely competitive character of our present 
day business life? Is it not probable that the 
chauvinistic teaching of much of the history of the 
home country is responsible for a good share of 
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international friction? Conversely, if the child 
through history can get a vivid realization of the 
interdependence of the various divisions of man- 
kind, and if he sees that in modern industrial so- 
ciety codperation is more profitable than competi- 
tion, may we not expect that his behavior in the 
next generation toward his fellowmen will become 
more intelligent and hence more moral? 

Henry Johnson has shown that one of the unique 
contributions of history is the historical method, 
which is nothing less than the scientific method of 
arriving at truth. It has a vital contribution to 
make to developing intelligent thinking habits and 
the attitude of facing life’s situations squarely. 
He has shown further that the idea of development, 
which comes only from history, helps us to see our 
changing customs, institutions and ideals, our 
changing selves and other changing human beings 
now living and working in the world as parts of a 
long process. This phase of history is indispensable 
to the youth in acquiring attitudes of intelligent 
understanding of many of the life situations of to- 
day about which he will be called upon to make 
moral decisions. 

H. C. Morrison’ points out “the need of training 
young people in the critical attitude toward his- 
torical material, both past and current, and in the 
capacity to separate the credible from the unre- 
liable.” The right educational use of history, he 
asserts, “proposes to achieve in the student a series 
of understandings of the larger significant move- 
ments in human history which go far to explain the 
society in which he lives, and which develop in him 
a reasoning attitude toward the social world of to- 
day, in place of an attitude of passive acceptance.” 

Turning from the consideration of objectives to 
the question of method, we may ask whether the 
best methods which history teachers know for ob- 
taining the unique contributions of their subject 
will also give, in largest measure, whatever positive 
social-moral concomitants of attitude, feeling and 
volition there are to be had from history. Does 
history “for character” demand a different class- 
room method from history for the sake of its own 
contribution? Decidedly not. Let us stop and think 
what happens in a well ordered history class, or- 
ganized to teach history. We find questioning and 
dramatization eliciting moral imagination. So- 
cialized discussion functions in learning to suspend 
judgment until data are assembled. Directed study 
develops intellectual honesty, a vigorous attack on 
work, sustained attention and self-criticism. Proj- 
ects call out initiative, responsibility and coépera- 
tion. Library and laboratory procedures stimulate 
care of property, courtesy to others, wholesome 
self-confidence in the use of the tools of knowledge, 


and enjoyment of expensive things without covetin 
them. ‘Testing exercises train pupils in the life habit 
of evaluating their work with suitable measures of 
worth. Procedures in handling routine give practice 
in right habits and attitudes toward socially im- 
posed restrictions on personal liberty. Are not all of 
these things taking place in a well ordered history 
class in which the history aim is dominant? 

The way to make history contribute most to the 
development of high character is to teach history, 
as well as we know how to teach it, from all the 
breadth and penetration of the scientific historical 
point of view. Let the teacher be one who has lived 
in all ages and learned their meanings. Let him be 
one who can lead his pupils to be canny amid the 
welter of proved fact, unacknowledged guessing, 
persuasive speculation, and bald propaganda which 
make up our “knowledge.” Let him be vividly aware 
of the important aspects of today’s life and let him 
be wise enough to trace their meaning in the light 
of the significant relationships of the past. Then 
give him the best techniques we can devise for creat- 
ing situations in which the student may acquire at- 
titudes of intelligent understanding of the impor- 
tant movements of the past, deep emotional appre- 
ciation of the rich inheritance from races of men 
gone by, and habits of keen discrimination in re- 
jecting the merely plausible and selecting the true 
and significant aspects of experience. 

Let the history which the child reads be true 
history, so far as the scientific historian can find 
it. Let it be set in units of human experience, which 
are organic wholes. Let its story be written in words 
and concepts graduated to his level of understand- 
ing and told so well that he will delight to hear it 
again and again. Let him live with the men of the 
past, act their réles, pass judgment on their de- 
cisions and so far as possible know their joys and 
their perplexities. And through it all let him come 
to see himself and our socicty as a moving, changing 
part, but an ever more intelligent part of the vast 
human scheme. 

This is not history for history’s sake, merely. 
It is history for life’s sake. Thus, and only thus, 
‘an the youth gain from the study of history its full 
and peculiar contribution to his “discovery or crea- 
tion of a way of living which conserves and pro- 
duces as many values as possible for as many per- 
sons as possible over as long a time as possible.” 


National Education Association, Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, 1932, 31-59. 

?Lippmann, Walter. A Preface to Morals (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1929), 348. 

*The Tenth Yearbook, 54. 

* [bid., 70. 

®Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (University of Chicago Press, 1926), 189. 
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The Teaching of Political Science 
in Italy 


Micuers 
University of Perugia 


Translated by Marsorte McGituicuppy,* New York City 


May one, without fear of being accused of the 
sin of national pride, call Italy the cradle of politi- 
cal science? I do not know. Italy, with Machiavelli 
and Giucciardini at first, Givanno Botero and 
Giambattista Vico later, has always played, so to 
speak, first flute in the European concert of the 
science of politics, and has exercised a role of great 
importance and perceptible influence, notably upon 
England’ and France.’ 

The Fascist revolution has brought to power an 
entirely new political class. Now, if it is certainly 
impossible to identify this class in the economic 
scheme of Karl Marx, because any community of 
the economic and social order eludes his system of 
classification, it is not less true that the Fascist 
party is composed of Homines Novi belonging to all 
categories. Equally new is the spirit which animates 
them, a spirit very far from democratic, but just as 
far from reaction and the old order. Moreover, it 
is at the same time dictatorial and socialized. New, 
likewise, is the social mechanism of Fascism, en- 
dowed as it is with a very complicated structure— 
corporativism. 

For these reasons it is evident that the great ad- 
vent in modern Italian history has exacted a re- 
vival of political studies, and it is especially evi- 
dent that it has engendered an unbounded need for 
new nurseries, suitable for preparing young stu- 
dents for the new conception of the State or, to use 
a phrase dear to the Fascists, for another political 
climate; nurseries equipped to bring up the voung 
men to assume posts of command and to fill the 
executive positions offered on all sides by the new 
branches and new offices in the economic and politi- 
eal organization of the State and of the so-called 
State-like societies. 

Beginning in 1925, like palpable responses to the 
new needs, arose special Faculties of Political 
Science, associated with the three universities of 
Rome, Perugia, and Pavia, to which must be added 
one more, a very recent one, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, at Milan. The former 
so-called autonomous Institute of Social Science at 
Florence, duly transformed, should also be men- 
tioned. In some other universities, Pisa, Bari, Fer- 


rara, arose special schools of syndical and cor- 
porative studies, in which students may enroll after 
receiving the doctorate in law. The ‘Superior In- 
stitute of Commerce in Venice, the Ca Foseari, the 
oldest of the institutes of this kind, created in its 
turn a separate faculty for training in diplomatic 
and consular careers. 

For these careers there had been two routes be- 
fore the triumph of Fascism; the routine way—to 
have studied law and have been admitted to the 
competitive examinations for the diplomatic serv- 
ice; or to have attended a special school and have 
taken a particular title (titre).* This institute was 
in Florence, provisional capital of modern Italy, 
between Turin and Rome (1862-1870). 

The Superior Institute of Social Science of Flor- 
ence, founded in 1886 by a member of the Pied- 
montese aristocracy, the Marquis Cesar Alfieri di 
Sostegno, was ut first strictly private in character. 
One of the ends of its creation was to serve as a 
nursery for the Italian diplomatic service, and to 
attract gilded youth by serious studies and difficult 
examinations (if it can be said that difficult exam- 
inations attract), but at the same time by easy 
terms of admission, namely, the waiving of the bac- 
calaureate,* which is obligatory in Italian universi- 
ties. Thus the Institute catered to young nobles, 
gifted but refractory to the discipline of the ordi- 
nary schools. Thus this Institute has played, be- 
cause of its elegance, not devoid of seriousness, a 
considerable role in the formation of the Italian 
diplomatic service, to which it has furnished the 
greater part of its most distinguished and most con- 
spicuous members. However, with Fascism in pow- 
er, and the academic reforms of philosopher min- 
ister Giovanni Gentile once in effect, the Institute 
was obliged to undergo a reorganization, by means 
of which, although keeping its autonomy with re- 
spect to the University, it became official and re- 
ceived a royal directing commissioner, Prince Ginori 
Conti. It was at the same time forced to conform 
to the general rule by yielding to the requirement 
of the baccalaureate. Furthermore, in 1931, in the 
face of the rising tide of Faculties of Political 
Science created in other university cities, the Insti- 
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tute of Florence added to its former title of Social 
Science the words “Political Science.” In 1929, the 
Institute created, in addition, a special school for 
Studies in International Politics.” 

One of the Faculties of Political Science, that of 
Perugia, directed by Sergio Panunzio, has been au- 
thorized to call itself officially Fascist (Facoltd 
Fascista di Scienze Politiche.) It justifies this 
privilege by the militant origin of most of its pro 
fessors (statesmen, former nationalists or vanguard 
Fascists of high rank), in part by the introduction 
into its official program of several new and unique 
disciplines, such as “The History of Fascism,” 
“The History of Journalism,” “The Fascist Legis- 
lative System,” “Syndical Law,” and others. The 
courses represented in the Faculty of Perugia are 
the following: (1) History and Doctrines of Fas- 
cism. (2) Fascist System of Legislation. (3) Cor- 
porative Law. (4) Economic Politics. (5) Social 
and Labor Legislation, National and Comparative. 
(6) Philosophy of Law. (7) The Institute of Pub- 
lic Law. (8) The Institute of Private Law. (9) 
Political Economy. (10) Statistics. (11) Political 
History, Modern and Contemporary. (12) Politi- 
cal and Economic Geography. (13) History of Po- 
litical Doctrines. (14) History of Keonomie Doc- 
trines. (15) History of Constitutions and Com- 
parative Public Law. (16) Constitutional Law. 
(17) International Public Law. (18) International] 
Private Law. (19) Administrative Law. (20) Ee- 
clesiastical and Canon Law. (21) Financial Science 
and Financial Law. (22) Elements of Compati 
bility of the State. (23) Diplomacy and the Tis 
tory of Treaties. (24) History of the colonies and 
Colonial Politics. (25) Colonial Law. (26) Agra- 
rian Law. (27) History of Journalism. (28) Press 
Legislation, National and Comparative. 

The courses of the Faculty form five special 
groups leading to specialized laurec:* 1st, the 
administrative politics group; 2d, the syndical and 
corporative politics groups; 3d, the consular and 
diplomatic politics groups; 4th, the colonial poli 
tics group; 5th, the journalistic polities group." 

The minimum of special examinations preceding 
the lauree is eighteen. There are, moreover, still 
other courses and faculty examinations in French, 
English and German (language). 

To give a uniform character to the student body 
and initiate it more easily into the careers of State, 
it is required at Perugia that, before being enrolled 
under the Faculty, the students be previously en- 
rolled in the lists of the Fascist Party (1929). 
The general law promulgated in April, 1933, which 
renders enrollment obligatory upon all aspirants to 
State positions, makes this precaution almost 
superfluous. 

Still other universities, in the fear of being sur- 


passed by the new Faculties but, nevertheless, dis- 
claiming the intention of creating one themselves, 
have established a doctorate in political science in 
the former faculties of law. That is the case of Bari, 
Ferrara, Genoa, Naples, Palmero, Pisa, and Turin. 
However, I should venture to join Signor de Valles, 
of the University of Macerata,* in expressing doubt 
that these are more than improvisations, insuffi 
ciently supported by organic programs and spe- 
cialized professorial staffs. 

All of these are school of the State, functioning 
under its immediate direction, conferring the same 
titles, demanding the same conditions of admission, 
with the same salaries for the professorial staff; 
a compact, homogeneous and close network ; a for- 
midable intellectual bulwark of the State, an ar 
senal in which are accumulated all the offensive and 
defensive weapons, and in which all minds are 
trained for the same object, to render 
the grandeur of the Italian fatherland. 

The Faculties of Political Science authorize the 
enrollment on the registers of all who have received 
their baccalaureate. However, it may be said that, 
in general, the doctorates (or fellowships) in this 
science are sought by young men who have already 
received their doctorates in law (about 80 percent). 
The Faculty of Political Science is, consequently, a 
sort of superfaculty which presupposes juridical 
studies as a fundamental basis. As for the duration 
of studies under the new Faculties—it is fixed at 
four years for those who are already equipped with 
their baccalaureate; at two years for who 
have already taken the laurca in law ; the few physi 
cians or priests who are in the latter category have 
access to the second course. 

Of course, among the students enrolled for spe 
cialization in diplomac: y, the nobility always oe 
cupies a place which, although far from bei ‘ing pre- 
dominant, is, nevertheless, sather important. Ae 
cording to the caleulations made by Ubaldo Baldi 
Papini, the Alficri Institute Florence numbers 
38 young nobles among 194 students.° The per 
centage of nobles in the diplomatic service is from 
30% to 81%, in the consular service, 20% to 
24%.” 

It is necessary in this connection to remember 
the substantial differences which distinguish the 
Italian political instruction from the teaching of 
the same discipline in France and in England. In 
the first place, in Italy this group of disciplines is 
taught exclusively in the royal, that is State, uni- 
versities, or in other higher schools which likewise 
belong to the state. In the second place, university 
or other higher studies always finish in Italy with 
the acquisition of the degree of doctor, through a 
special examination called the laurca; also, there is 
in Italy an excessive number of doctors, very many 
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quite learned, and a few of first class, but the aver- 
age, naturally, cannot rank with the doctors so 
sparsely sprinkled in France or in Denmark. Let 
me add that, as to the first point, the Fascist uni- 
versity policy merely continues the university 
policy of the liberals. One might even advance the 
thesis that it is less centralized than the policy of 
the first period which followed the unity of the 
fatherland, when no exception to the rules of State 
instruction was permitted, while the present régime 
has granted an old desire of the Catholics by au- 
thorizing them to create a university of their own 
in Milan. 

The total number of students enrolled in the 
different Faculties and Institutes of Political 
Science in Italy is about 1500. It is intended to 
create in them a small élite capable of accomplish- 
ing the tasks which the life of the State will set for 
the best endowed, for the most supple of mind. One 
of the professors and statesmen best qualified for 
this new adjustment, Signor Sergio Panunzio,” has 
expressed the fervent hope that the State may be 
able to transform the poor students under these 
Faculties into foundation scholars in order that the 


ranks may contain the fine flower of youth—re- 
gardless of the social class to which the parents 
who gave them birth may belong. 


* From Revue de Sciences Politique, LV1 (July-Septem- 
ber, 1933), 423-428. 

* Mario Praz, “Machiaveli e gli inglese nell’Epoca Elisa- 
bettiana,” Civilita Moderna, I, 4 1929. 

*G. B. Rathery. L’Influence de I’Italie sur les Lettres 
francaises, Paris: Didot, 1853. 

* Certain private schools which cannot confer degrees may 
confer titres in the fields in which they provide special train- 
ing. 

e, Baccalaureate is the name of the diploma certifying suc- 
cessful completion of secondary school work. 

*R. Instituto Superiore Cesare Alfieri, Annuario per l’an- 
no Accademico, 1928-29 (Firenze: Chiari, 1929), 11. 

*Lauree are Italian equivalents of the Ph.D. degree ex- 
aminations. 

Universita di Perugia. La C Facolté Fascista di 
Scienze Politiche, Perugia, 1929, Tip. Comm., 9. 

* Arnaldo de Valles. “la Facolta di Scienze Politiche, e le 
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" Sergio Panunzio, “L’Insegnamento Politico in Italia e le 
Facolt4 di scienze politiche,” Nuova Antologia (June 1, 
1932), 490. 


A New Approach to the Learning 
of Social Studies 


H. M. Wesser 


Principal, Elkins Park Junior High School, Pennsylvania 


The current conception of education emphasizes 
learning as an active process. Learning is no longer 
thought of as taking place when children are 
passively absorbing words which may fall from the 
teachers lips or reciting back memorized pages of 
text-books. If activity is basic in our present-day 
learning, a readjustment of our techniques and ma- 
terials of instruction is needed. 

The traditional procedures in the social studies 
have been confined largely to textbook absorption. 
The factual content has been fixed and nothing 
more was expected of children than the acquisition 
of this content. Learning facts became the impor- 
tant objective and usually such learning of facts 
was the end of social-study teaching. Not that facts 
in themselves are unimportant but facts which be- 
come the end-all of social-study instructions rather 
than the means to an understanding and interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena possess but limited value. 

In the social studies as well as in other fields of 
instruction the techniques of teaching and learning 
are complicated by the problems arising out of 


pupil differences. In our Junior High School we 
have been aware of the problem of meeting the 
needs of individual differences among the pupils, 
and we have felt that the process involved in the 
traditional absorption of facts and information 
was not adequately meeting these mental differ- 
ences. We have been cognizant of the problem and 
aware of the situation that a uniform content of 
social-study material was not well adapted to meet 
these individual needs. We have felt that not only 
must there be differentiation in the techniques of 
teaching different types of pupils but a differentia- 
tion in content as well. The organization of ma- 
terial to meet individual needs has been one of 
doubtful character. Usually it takes the form of 
a contract or modified Dalton assignment from 
textbooks and consists largely of the traditional 
acquisition of facts and information. For those 
students who can do more than such basic work 
there has been provided an assignment of similar 
material additional to the basic material, and for 
those who could do still more, other additional as- 
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signments of a similar nature were offered. Such 
an organization of minimum and maximum assign- 
ments to meet the needs of individual differences 
is nothing more than a differentiation in quantity 
of material. There is no differentiation here in kind 
of material offered or in the quality of material 
provided. Our plea is and has been for a differentia- 
tion in kind of material and not one merely in quan- 
tity of material. There are boys and girls in any 
junior high school who chronologically are of jun- 
ior high school age but who for one reason or an- 
other are not up to the normal junior high school 
achievement. For these pupils of unusually low in- 
telligence and of markedly low achievement, the tra- 
ditional subject matter of the social-studies course 
with its emphasis upon facts and information be- 
comes nothing more than meaningless symbols of 
words that are to be handed back to teachers at 
times of tests and examinations. Such children are 
not idea minded. Abstractions to them are ephem- 
eral, and words are meaningless. They can be drilled 
parrot-like to reply with the proper words at the 
proper time and so go through the formal steps of 
passing tests and examinations. But such a process 
is not necessarily education, for there is very little 
learning even of an academic nature that is taking 
place as far as social studies are concerned, and 
probably very little learning of an associated or 
concomitant nature. 

For these pupils a different content of material 
is undoubtedly needed and most likely a different 
technique in presenting it. In order to meet in- 
dividual capacities and interests our traditional 
course of study needs a readjustment in technique 
for the stimulation of the more gifted and more 
intelligent of our pupils, and a readjustment in 
content as well as techniques for our motor-minded 
and less intelligent pupils. 

Such an adaptation and differentiation as de- 
scribed involves a complete rearrangement of our 
social-studies workroom. Not only shall such a 
workroom provide books and maps and reference 
material of the library character, but it must be 
transformed as well into a work shop consisting of 
hammers, nails, saws, and other tools of a mechani- 
cal nature. For those pupils who are academi- 
cally inclined and who live in a world of ideas and for 
whom words are meaningful, the activities of en- 
richment and the approach to the subject very 
largely may be along the traditional lines of verbal 
activities. Reading, writing, reporting, debating, 
and so on are all natural activities for children of 
such make-up. In addition, some of these children 
may find their interests and capacities to be best 
met by opportunity for creative work in art, liter- 
ature, and poetry. 

In our seventh grade course in World history 


one teacher met the individual needs of a word- 
minded group by stimulating them in the writing 
and illustrating artistically the textbook of the 
year. References to world histories, to eneyelo- 
pedias and books of knowledge, studies of pictorial 
representation of life in ancient and medieval times 
become the sources of material of their work. The 
finished product for each period of work (six 
weeks) is a series of committee books, each written 
about one phase of world life that is being studied 
and illustrated with drawings of an original nature 
or cut-outs from other books, and written in a 
language that makes their English instruction 
function. An eighth-grade group of children of 
superior intelligence planned, wrote, and produced 
a Columbus Day pageant. This group able and 
eager to read and to investigate from the printed 
page built its scenes upon sources which depicted 
Columbus as a boy, as a young man yearning to 
go across the seas, as the seeker of aid from the 
Spanish rulers, and finally as explorer landing on 
western shores. A superior pupil among superior 
ninth-grade children wrote a pageant of peace for 
our Armistice Day program as part of her civics 
work. The class at that time was engaged in the 
study of international relations. This pageant de- 
picted, as this child saw it, the strong national 
powers of the world each giving up one thing which 
hindered promotion of international peace. 

For those boys and girls who are manual-minded 
our adaptation consists largely of presenting the 
materials of history through activities of a manual 
nature. A group of boys for whom reading about 
the settlement of Jamestown undoubtedly would 
have been meaningless showed their understanding 
of the Jamestown community and its physical 
make-up by the creation of cabins, walls, carts, and 
stocks, from twigs and branches of trees. One’s 
imagination cannot encompass the possibilities 
which can be realized by a boy, a jack knife, and 
old match sticks when illustrating any phase of 
historical teaching. A group of seventh-grade 
youngsters for whom the reality of world history 
of a verbal nature would be questionable find un 
derstanding and interest when they create models; 
for instance of the Parthenon, the Colosseum, and 
a medieval castle. What is more, these same pupils 
get a sense of time and chronological arrangement 
and are aware that one of these belong to the 
Greeks, another to the Romans, and another to the 
medieval ages. Construction activities of this sort 
are frequently used to correlate work between our 
social studies and our industrial arts. Wood cary 
ing and metal work are outlets for expressing the 
child’s impressions of historical scenes and inci- 
dents. 

The stimulus for activities of this sort cannot 
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be limited to sources that are found only in text- 
books and reference books. Written sources, just 
as textbooks themselves, contain too many verbal- 
isms for comprehension by pupils for whom the 
construction activities are utilized as a means of 
offering better educational opportunities. Photo- 
graphs, pictures, both still and moving, can be 
utilized for the impressions upon which construc- 
tion activity follows. This is especially so if pic- 
tures are used for teaching purposes and not merely 
as entertainment for passive pupils. Our pupils and 
teachers are fortunate in being within reasonably 
easy access of many museums in Philadelphia to 
which visits are made both in and out of school 
time. In all these activities historical accuracy is 
approximated. Perfection in all aspects of accuracy 
is dependent largely upon the availability of ac- 
curate sources of material and upon the degrees of 
thoroughness which the teacher is able to detect and 
to evaluate from her own knowledge. Absolute per- 
fection of detail, however, is not essential. The im- 
portant objective is the participation of pupils in 
an activity useful both in itself and in the skills 
which are needed in its development. Too prolonged 
attention to detailed accuracy might easily vitiate 
the interest in a group of pupils whose attention 
span needs constant encouragement by a variety of 
activities and by frequent changes of “scenes.” 


If our teaching procedures in the social studies 
are to take more and more the forms of activity 
in the @lassT6odmn such as those described, we will 
be forced to make the choice between activities of 
such a nature and the number of facts and amount 
of information that are to be learned. There are 
those of us who believe that we have not yet 
scratched the surface of the problem of minimum 
essentials in our history teaching. It is certain that 
much that we now believe to be important and basic 
in our history teaching could profitably give way 
to activities of a creative nature. If such a change 
in the minimum essentials is made, a teacher of his- 
tory ought not to be judged successful upon the 
sole criterion of the standard test scores now in 
existence. Our testing ought to be the measure of 
and not the determinant of our teaching. But 
whether activities of such a nature can be measured 
or not, those of us who work with them know that 
there is a joy in the work of our boys and girls and 
a realization that the work is meaningful to them. 
And further there is sufficient evidence that the 
associated and concomitant learnings of coépera- 
tion and interdependence yield far greater results 
in happiness as well as in permanent habits than 
any amount of traditional factual material, learned 
in school, that lends itself to the judgment of an 
educational yardstick. 


Observations by a Visitor from Atlantis on 
Instruction in the Social Studies II 


Reported by W. G. Kimmen 
(Continued from the April issue.) 


Due to limitations of time, it is impossible to pre- 
sent the comments of the visitor from Atlantis on 
the courses in the more conventional fields in the 
social studies. He did make, however, some illumi- 
nating comments on omissions in present courses ; 
some of these will be mentioned. 

In the history courses little attention has been 
given to the new materials on early history, un- 
earthed and collated by archaeologists and other 
investigators in the Near East and in Central] 
America. Through their excavations and discoveries 
they have pushed back the hands of time, so to 
speak, and have added much to our knowledge of 
the earlier civilizations in the Near East and of the 
Mayan culture. Anthropology and ethnology are 
also turning up much evidence that should displace 
the fanciful and fictional materials still taught con- 


cerning so-called primitive peoples. But such new 
materials have not found a place in most courses 
of study. 

Remarkable and significant advances have also 
been made in the gathering and collation of ma- 
terials on the social, economic, and industrial phases 
of modern periods of history. Volumes in such 
series as “History of Civilization,” “American Life 
Today,” and many individual volumes and mono- 
graphs supply a rich collection of usable materials 
for courses of study. More attention to systematic 
organization of current history, now presented in 
an increasing number of volumes, might well dis- 
place much of the poorly organized and badly jum- 
bled commentaries on current events, according to 
our investigator. 

It seemed apparent to him that many of our cur- 
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rent courses of study in history are largely thin 
surveys of past periods of history, passing in rapid 
succession before the eyes of pupils, and becoming 
ever thinner under the presence of slower pupils in 
our secondary schools combined with the pressure 
on the part of school authorities to pass all pupils 
along through the successive grades. As a result 
many pupils retain only jumbled assortments of 
facts, names, and dates. The net result, particularly 
in such a course as World history, is the retention 
of a series of mere compartments for knowledge, 
with little of the really vital elements of history 
to put in these compartments. It seemed to our 
investigator that experimentation with simpler 
plans for the organization of materials is urgently 
needed. In any event, a simpler organization might 
alleviate the present paradoxical situation in many 
history courses, which too many pupils leave know- 
ing many things, yet understanding little of the 
significance of history. 

Our visitor believes that cross-sectional views of 
the life of peoples during different periods of his- 
tory will prove workable, that much closer grada- 
tion of materials is desirable, that less time and less 
repetition of American history would yield more 
time for the fuller study of American history in a 
proper international setting, and that since many 
competent teachers on course of study committees 
are dissatisfied with the present courses, it is ad- 
visable to recanvass the entire history program. 

In the social studies other than history, the past 
decade has resulted in an enormous expansion of 
content and a series of outstanding reports by com- 
mittees including Recent Economic Changes, Re- 
cent Social Trends, and several White House Con- 
ference reports, to mention only a few. Not many of 
these materials have found their way into courses 
of study to date, according to our investigator. 

The subject matter ordinarily associated with 
courses in civics has expanded in many directions 
in recent years. In addition to the reports of com- 
mittees mentioned above, numerous studies and sur- 
veys of communities and investigations by sociolo- 
gists, social workers, and research workers in allied 
fields have yielded an enormous amount of ma- 
terials and findings. Lynd’s Middletown and Blu- 
menthal’s Small-T own Stuff are realistic first-hand 
studies that present a city and a town as they are, 
not as they might be. Not only are more data avail- 
able, but concepts of community are more clearly 
formulated and illustrated. 

For almost two decades community civics has 
been in the process of development in social studies 
programs, with expansion into so-called economic 
and vocational civics. During this time teachers and 
curriculum workers in civics have been struggling 
to find both a center or core of organizing prin- 


ciples as well as the periphery or boundaries of 
materials. Progress has been made, but much re- 
mains to be done in the perfection of courses. About 
a decade ago, the community concept, in its so- 
ciological implications, was more concretely de- 
fined and applied. In some centers the materials 
were built about the study of the local community 
with considerable success. The former technical 
materials dealing with related sciences, such as 
methods for the purification of water and the like, 
have been dropped from courses and textbooks in 
favor of the social manifestations and implications 
of the materials. 

In interviews with teachers on course of study 
committees, our investigator uncovered consider- 
able dissatisfaction with present courses of study 
in civics. The greatest need is for authenticated 
content, for less preaching and less moralizing 
about what community relations should be in an 
ideal world, for more and more thorough study of 
the local community environment in a realistic man- 
ner. While ideals of public service in the abstract 
are laudable, pupils need to get down to the realities 
of daily living in the community in order that there 
may be less disillusionment later when they see the 
disparity between abstract ideals and current reali- 
ties in daily living. Above all, these expanding 
points of view in community civics call for teach- 
ers who know communities through direct contacts 
and investigations as well as through the medium 
of books. 

Probably the part of the social-studies programs 
in which the least expansion in views has taken 
place, according to our investigator, is in advanced 
civics. These courses are still immersed in the forms 
rather than the functions and realities of govern- 
ment; they are still concerned with detailed cata- 
loging of official positions and duties of public offi- 
cials rather than with the current political scene. 
Conventional content which has become stereotyped 
in certain categories through long use predomi- 
nates, and it is the unusual course that tackles such 
topics as public opinion, governmental regulation 
and control of business in the public interest, and 
the like in a realistic manner. More attention to 
the study of principles, such as those embodied in 
the short ballot, seems essential. 

Much the same situation applies in courses in 
economics, with continued use of convention cate- 
gories for the organization of content. Much of 
the material is formal and theoretical, rather than 
inductive in approach. Little attention is given to 
investments and to the education of the consumer, 
and his protection from high-pressure advertising. 
Practically all courses are developed from the point 
of view of production, with direct or implied ap- 
proval of laissez faire policies. Such items as mar- 
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keting, prices and levels of wages, taxation, and 
direct observational studies of economic institutions 
and activities in the community such as family ex- 
penditures, municipal finance, local labor unions, 
organization and operations of banks, forms of 
business organization, financing of local public im- 
proveme nts, 1 and prices and wages, are also largely 
ignored or treated incidentally and unrealistically 
at the present time. How people make a living, the 
relations between cost of living and wage scales, the 
concentration of wealth, the domination of com- 
munity life by economic and business interests, and 
other similar topics that are constantly subjects 
for discussion and disagreement among our popula- 
tion, all mark needs for expanding points of view 
in courses of study. 

Practically none of the courses that purport to 
be sociology would be dignified by that name by 
sociologists, according to our investigator. This 
applies particularly to so-called social problems 
courses. The materials are collections of oddly as- 
sorted facts, but there is an almost total lack of 
concepts to be used by pupils; social forces and 
processes are not identified; social groups receive 
little attention in terms of group cohesion and 
group action; social classes and conflict situations 
are strictly avoided presumably in order to avoid 
disturbing the complacency of students. Reformers 
and their appeals: the influence of tabus, supersti- 
tions, and popular mysticism; face-to-face rela- 
tions, crises and maladjustments, conflicts and re- 
adjustments, and in general a many-sided study of 
group life réceive little consideration. The study of 
social phenomena in the local community is also 
largely neglected. 

This catalog of items, then, reveals some of the 
elements in the need for expanding materials in 
courses in sociology. In a period when many of our 
social arrangements have broken down or have 
been badly warped, when the ugly facts of the de- 
pression have revealed the ephemeral nature of 
much of sugar-coated propaganda dispensed to 
pupils under the guise of sociology, when catch- 
phrases and all sorts of appeals to prejudices and 
self-interest are bandied about among a fear- 
stricken people, such omissions as mentioned con- 
stitute a challenge to competent and fearless teach- 
ers, 

All that has been said in the characterization of 
civics, economics, and sociology applies also in 
problems of democracy and similar composite 
courses offered in the last vear of the high school. If 
anything, the situation with respect to the organi- 
zation and presentation of such materials is even 
more confusing than that found in separate courses. 
It is apparent that many of the so-called prob- 
lems are superficial in character and receive only 


partial consideration. Many of them are merely 
aspects of more basic problems which have economic 
roots that are embedded deeply in contemporary 
society. These latter basic problems are largely 
ignored or treated inadequately in current courses 
of study. 


The plans of organization of content used in 


junior high school courses include: the unit in 23 


courses, the unit and problem in eight courses, the 
topic in 14 courses, and the problem in three 
courses; for senior high school courses, the unit 
is used in 20 courses, the unit and problem in three 
courses, the topic in nine courses. There are many 
conceptions of unit organization of content; the 
term in most courses represents an attached label 
rather than a concept possessed of a central core 
of meaning applied in the organization of content. 
In a smaller measure the same can be said of the 
other types. 

A variety of methods of teaching is suggested, 
but the absence of any stipulations in many courses 
would seem to indicate considerable freedom of 
selection on the part of teachers. There seems to 
be considerable confusion between narrow mechani- 
cal formulations of specific procedures and broad 
and basic concepts of methodology, with emphasis 
upon the former type. Visitations and conferences 
revealed that the question- -and-answer recitation, 
with many modifications in form, still holds a domi- 
nant place as the most typical classroom procedure 
in the social studies. Lesson-learning and lesson- 
hearing rather than cumulative learning and crea- 
tive teaching are still the goals in many secondary 
schools. The introduction of more complicated tech- 
niques apparently awaits a different plan of or- 
ganization for schools, with classrooms suitable for 
use as laboratories, more adequate classroom and 
general libraries, suitable equipment in sufficient 
quantities, and other essential facilities. 

The courses of study, with few exceptions, re- 
veal the need for much improvement in the char- 
acter and quality of lists of books to be used by 
pupils in all of the social studies. In one sense, the 
confusion in available lists is a reflection of the 
lack of adequate social-studies libraries and class- 
room libraries in many secondary schools, and of 
the failure to formulate satisfactory policies for 
the selection and duplication of titles, combined 
with inadequate budgets for social-studies libraries. 
The problem of adequate funds is crucial. At least 
a half dozen investigations all point out glaring 
evidence as to the deplorable library conditions, 
particularly in small high schools. Schools like the 
Washington Junior High School and the Junior 
College in Pasadena, the East High School, Roch- 
ester, New York, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and other isolated schools are the exceptions 
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in so far as adequate library facilities in the social 
studies are concerned. A larger number of other 
schools have fairly adequate facilities, and facts 
from the investigations which have been made in 
Virginia, Indiana, and elsewhere indicate the gen- 
eral situation for other schools. Even during the 
boom days in education, it is estimated that alloca- 
tion of funds for textbooks represented less than 
two per cent of public school budgets. In the multi- 
plicity of services which secondary schools attempt 
to render, it seems to be a sad commentary when 
electric dish-washers and electric potato-peelers, 
and all the latest gim-cracks perfected by our manu- 
facturers, crowd out such essential equipment 
books. But these manifestations are merely evi- 
dence of trends in a so-called mechanical civiliza- 
tion. 

A small number of courses of study offer reason- 
ably specific guidance for teachers in the construc- 
tion of tests or in the inclusion of sample tests. 
Visitation and conferences indicate a marked de- 
crease of interest in new-type tests on the part of 
teachers; in a few cities there seems to be a danger 
that whatever values such tests may possess will 
be lost through lack of interest or through latent 
antagonism aroused through the use of tests by 
the central offices. 

In provisions for aids for study, our friend from 
Atlantis found some helpful suggestions in courses 
of study. Seven of the fifty courses for junior high 
schools and six of the twenty-eight courses for 
senior high schools provide detailed suggestions. 
Nine of the junior and six of the senior high-school 
courses contain partial lists of vocabularies and 
essential concepts. One-half of both junior and 
senior high-school courses list problems and ques- 
tions. Some provisions for the use of maps, charts, 
or graphs as learning exercises are found in about 
one-half of the courses. One-fifth of the courses con- 
tain lists of pictures, slides, or films, with some 
suggestions for their use in the classroom. Only 
nine junior high-school courses and six senior high- 
school courses include itemized lists of equipment 
for use in the classroom. 

Considerable attention to devices and activity 
programs is found in courses at the junior high- 
school level. These activities are frequently isolated 
and detached. Teachers on curriculum committees 
report an urgent need for the formulation of cri- 
teria or standards for the valuation of activities 
that are useful in realizing goals of instruction in 
the social studies. More attention to the develop- 
ment of a cumulative activities’? program from 
grade to grade, with the correlative acquisition of 
requisite skills, seems essential. 

After the visitor from Atlantis had gained these 
insights on courses of study, he was curious con- 


cerning how such documents were made. He found 
that school systems employed officials, unheard of in 
Atlantis and other countries, known as curriculum 
directors. These officials are evidently most im- 
portant personages, both because they are sup- 
posed to take within their purview and to be con- 
versant with all fields of human knowledge and be- 
cause of their ambitious plans for reforming the 
curriculum. Instead of regarding these personages 
as technical men to be consulted about intricate 
details of the form and set-up of courses after plans 
and programs had been formulated, the visitor was 
surprised to see them blocking out whole plans and 
programs for the curriculum in a seeming omnis- 
cient manner, to be turned over to. committees of 
teachers to fill in the details according to pre-de- 
termined check-lists, forms, and elaborate schedules. 
While he had observed that it seemed to be an 
American practice to turn technical men, without 
pre-determined planning and control, loose upon 
society, which seemed unusually willing to follow 
them, he was amazed to find the same practice go- 
ing forward in curriculum construction for the 
schools. 

The curriculum directors informed the visitor 
from Atlantis that they had evolved, with the aid 
of research and investigations, a formula for the 
construction of courses of study, which involved the 
formulation of aims or objectives, the selection and 
organization of content to meet these objectives, 
the use of this content in the instruction of pupils, 
the construction and use of tests to ascertain how 
effective the materials were and how well they were 
taught, and the subsequent modification of mate- 
rials and even objectives in the light of these results. 

Although having certain misgivings, the visitor 
from Atlantis congratulated them on having suc- 
ceeded in reducing the complex problems that have 
baffled educators for ages to so simple a formula. 
He also asked certain questions concerning the use 
of the formula. What relation do the stated ob- 
jectives bear to the réles which young men and 
women will play i in an industrial soc iety? ? Have your 
researches given you blue prints of these réles? How 
do you make provision for the resolving of the dis- 
parity between the ideals held before youth as 
worthy of emulation and the dominant interests in 
the business world where they will have to make 
adjustments in vocations? Is there not a danger 
that in the modification of your objectives and ma- 
terials in the light of results, you will scale down 
your courses to the level of mediocrity and the 
commonplace? These and other questions asked by 
the investigator had apparently escaped the atten- 
tion of the curriculum directors. He gained the im- 
pression that their researches were based on an in- 
wardness within the school rather than outward in 
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terms of the forces and pressures that impinge on 
the school. He, however, did not press them further 
for answers, as he was referred for answers to his 
questions to the committees of social-studies teach- 
ers busily engaged in attempting to apply the 
formula set by the curriculum directors. 

In conferences with the committees of teachers, he 
found them faced by all kinds of problems, which 
they seemingly could not solve with the aid of the 
schedules and check-lists devised by the curriculum 
directors. Some members of committees did not 
agree with the plans and the assumptions on which 
they were based. Since the personnel of the com- 
mittees usually included only persons who were be- 
lieved to be in sympathy with the proposals of the 
curriculum directors, this disagreement and lack of 
certainty were surprising to the visitor. He was in- 
formed that usually the committees were not able 
to call upon outside leaders in content and in the 
teaching of these subjects for assistance when no 
director of social studies was available in the school 
systems. 

With the attendant difficulties and problems 
faced by these committees, the visitor was informed 
that not all curriculum directors had an easy and 
pleasant professional existence. In some cities 
courses of study were developed, but because of the 
opposition of large parts of the teaching staff were 
never actually used. In a few cities the curriculum 
directors were persona non grata, while in others 
they had moved on to new positions. The visitor, 
with the results of the conferences in mind, was 
somewhat in doubt about the usability of the eur- 
riculum directors’ formula, although he now had 
gained additional insight as to how the contradic- 
tions and disparities between American fictions and 
realities find their way into courses of study. 

After the visitor from Atlantis had gained these 
insights on courses of study in the social studies and 
how they are constructed, he decided to visit typi- 
eal secondary schools to observe instruction in 
these subjects. He was very favorably impressed 
with the work of competent teachers, who, however, 
constitute apparently only a minority of all teach- 
ers. These competent teachers seemed to be offer- 
ing a high grade of instruction, however much it is 
counteracted by deleterious environmental influ- 
ences. One point of differentiation between the com- 
petent and less competent teachers, of much interest 
to the investigator, was the differences in ways in 
which they handled youth with communist ideologies 
and beliefs. The more competent teachers insisted 
upon winning the confidence of these pupils, and 
sought to distinguish between them as personalities 
and as pupils, before evaluation of their concepts 
was attempted. Less competent teachers, on the 
other hand, used direct methods in assaults upon 


their beliefs, which turned other pupils in the 
groups against them, thereby building up a resist- 
ance and making them martyrs for their beliefs. 

He saw many other teachers at work with less 
realistic outlooks and too little sense of humor in 
bridging the gap between fictions and realities. In 
a civics classroom he found a teacher holding forth 
on the forms and processes of municipal govern- 
ment, presumably in an ideal city with ideal officials 
and citizens, while he had seen pupils that morning 
reading in the newspapers incidents of how munic- 
ipal government actually functions in a city under 
the control of a corrupt political organization, In 
another classroom he witnessed the teacher’s at- 
tempts to make obedience to law attractive, but in 
conversation with pupils before the class assembled 
he learned that they are much interested in and 
know much about rackets that flourish and boot- 
leggers who prosper, and he also recalled the great 
interest in Atlantis some years previously when it 
was reported that the most picturesque bootlegger 
in our country had been imprisoned not for boot- 
legging but because he failed to pay income taxes. 

In another classroom he observed a teacher at 
work trying to impress upon the pupils the ad- 
vantages of coéperation, when an intelligent-look- 
ing boy interrupted to disagree with the teacher, 
and mentioned food riots, unemployed parades, and 
a strike at a local manufacturing plant. In still 
another classroom he observed a spirited discussion 
of political graft, to which the pupils contributed 
more details than the teacher, but he later dis- 
covered in conversation with these pupils that they 
were particularly interested in it because they wish 
to know the techniques and thought it was a pretty 
good racket to get into. Our investigator concluded, 
after considerable visiting, that with the exception 
of the most competent teachers, the classroom work 
exhibited just as wide a break between fictions and 
realities as that found in courses of study, with 
emphasis by the teacher upon the former, while the 
pupils knew the latter. 

In his desire to find out the extent to which 
courses of study are actually used by teachers, our 
investigator learned that in general the competent 
teachers were relatively free and paid little atten- 
tion to the courses, because in their resourcefulness 
and thinking they seemed to be in advance of the 
prescribed materials. A majority of the teachers 
visited, however, seemed to follow the courses rather 
closely, and not infrequently they handed copies to 
the visitor, designating particular sections or even 
lines of the outlines being considered at the mo- 
ment. In some cities pressure is brought to bear on 
teachers to follow the courses closely. 

Our investigator gained the impression that in- 
struction in the social studies, however much it is 
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desirable to hold it on a high plane, cannot rise 
much higher than the folkways, mores, and super- 
stitions of the population of a given community, 
without arousing suspicions as to the teacher’s 
competency and usefulness. Instruction in the so- 
cial studies, he observed, is profoundly conditioned 
and circumscribed by the attitudes, desires, and 
tabus of the community. Environmental influences 
such as the motion pictures, life on the city block 
and adjacent streets, and the like may nullify the 
efforts of the teacher. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that small boys in widely scattered 
cities, who formerly played Indian, have deserted 
them, although retaining certain cultural elements, 
in favor of playing gangsters and hoodlums. The 
réle nobody wishes to play is that of policeman, 
and this is usually forced upon the least-liked boy 
or boys in the group. 

It is not without significance that in our larger 
cities the hero of the boys in the street is the local 
gangster and racketeer, the Robin Hood of the 
contemporary scene, who with his fellows takes a 
toll estimated as high as one hundred to one hun- 
dred seventy-five million dollars per year in each 
of our largest cities. Youth, with willingness to 
generalize, speaks of more and more situations in 
our communities as rackets, and under the influence 
of a profit motive and capitalist ideologies it is 
difficult for youth to distinguish between grafters 
and racketeers who operate through social arrange- 
ments that are presumably “within the law” and 
those which are not approved, and hence outlawed 
in more polite circles. The former are now respect- 
able, according to current superficial standards of 
evaluation of youth; the latter will probably be- 
come so when they have made their pile and have 
“retired.” And youth observes that money, regard- 
less of how it is obtained, brings approval and pres- 
tige in the contemporary American scene, with no 
questions asked unless one should be so unfortunate 
as to run afoul of the law and be tripped up. 

These, then, are some of the realities and atti- 
tudes observed by our investigator; however much 
we may deprecate them, they are a part of our 
current social setting. We can refuse to see them, 
but that will not help to remove them. Meanwhile 
they hold an appeal to youth as symbols of at least 
superficial success. They cannot be ignored in any 
realistic consideration of instruction in the social 
studies, which presumably has as one of its objec- 
tives the making of youth familiar with contempo- 
rary life as lived by countless millions, as well as 
the exploration of the possibilities of a better life 
under less pressure of pecuniary symbols as deter- 
minants of dominant interests and motives. 

At the same time these less pleasant facts in our 
current social setting do not find their way into 


textbooks, for the simple yet potent reason that 
textbooks containing materials offensive to any or- 
ganized groups in the communities are subject to 
attack, if perchance they are seen by such groups, 
with consequent withdrawal from approved lists in 
many cities. Our investigator found a long list of 
books withdrawn from approved lists, with one or 
more proscribed titles in almost every city visited. 
Almost the only exceptions to withdrawal of text- 
books under attack are found in cities with ag- 
gressive teachers’ organizations, which agitate 
against their removal, but such organizations are 
found in only a few of our largest cities. 

In not a few instances social-studies teachers are 
circumscribed in their activities by administrative 
officials of the school system. During every presi- 
dential campaign teachers in some school systems, 
usually in cities in which the intrenched forces and 
party face defeat, are ordered to prohibit any dis- 
cussion of the political campaign in their classes. 
Investigation of the forces operating on the schools 
in several of these cities revealed an interlocking 
control of business, politics, police, criminals, and 
graft, with the schools as the pawn of political 
bosses then in power. Such bosses, after all, are only 
pawns and “fronts” in the hands of certain more 
powerful forces that operate behind the political 
scene. Thus pupils in these cities, hearing the politi- 
cal campaigns discussed on every side and over the 
radio, and reading about them in the newspapers, 
cannot discuss them in the social-studies class- 
rooms. What a commentary on education for citi- 
zenship in a country that professes to use repre- 
sentative forms of government! More important 
still, only one social-studies teacher out of ten inter- 
viewed by our visitor in one city knew the inner 
workings and ramifications of the political machine 
in that city, and only two of the ten were other 
than complacent about the prohibition of instruc- 
tion in vital issues in the social studies. 

Our visitor thus found in a minority of the 
courses examined evidence of high standards of 
scholarship and excellence. He found many of the 
courses in a partially developed state, many of them 
completed only in terms of major headings and bare 
outlines. Considerable variation was observed in the 
quality of instruction in different classrooms, 
schools, and communities, depending in part upon 
the extent to which schools were equipped with li- 
brary facilities and other aids for teaching. In- 
struction in the social studies is profoundly affected 
by environmental influences, evidences of cultural 
lag, and the general intellectual level of the popu- 
lation. 

After considerable reflection upon the entire 
situation in the teaching of the social studies in our 
country, with all the forces playing upon the con- 
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temporary scene, our investigator from Atlantis 
finally concluded that when a majority rather than 
a small minority of the American people shall begin 
to displace wishful thinking and sentimentalism by 
logical and fearless thinking and other evidences of 
intellectual poise and maturity, when more Ameri- 
can educators shall be governed by basic ideas 
rather than slogans in their thinking about the con- 
tributions which the social studies may legitimately 
be expected to make to the social education of 
youth, when they shall apprehend the basic pur- 
poses in the teaching of the social studies as the 
search for and comprehension of ideas in ever-widen- 
ing and many-sided relationships rather than chas- 
ing phantom dreams about reforming contempo- 


rary society by magic formulae and platitudes, a 
great improvement in the quality of instruction in 
the social studies may reasonably be expected. 
Then, he presumed, youth would have an even 
chance to cope with social situations of all kinds 
with the aid of trained minds, flexible powers of 
thought, a more intelligent conception of citizen- 
ship, and an alertness in detecting superstitions, 
propaganda, and fallacies in reasoning imposed 
upon them by dominant groups and institutions. He 
predicted that then intelligence and maturity in 
thought and responsibility in action might be ex- 
pected to eventuate into the good life for youth, 
and that they might be expected to use these attri- 
butes in pioneering toward a better social order. 


Chapel Speeches and History 


James R. Mock 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 


“Students are challenged to think by the mental 
atmosphere of our colleges. These institutions are 
stimulating youth to think for itself.” Thus spoke 
one of the individuals to our student body as- 
sembled in chapel. Then, either running short of 
contemporary material or feeling himself rather 
exposed, he pulled the covers of history around his 
mental being and strove to show that we must 
think our own thoughts, by citing that ever fruit- 
ful authoritative souree—Lincoln. “The mob had 
said that the black should be the servant of the 
white. But Lincoln was an independent thinker, and 
as a result slavery is a forgotten memory.” 

Does any other history instructor shudder when 
a lecturer prefaces his remarks with “history 
proves,” “the pages of history are full of examples 
to support what I am going to say,” “one has only 
to glance at history for verification”? Now and 
then one varies the approach by “take the case 
of the immortal Lincoln,” or “remember the death- 
less words of Washington.” Now for the scene of 
Lincoln standing out from the mob. As we remem- 
ber, Lincoln spent very few years of his life in 
the South or among persons who were rampant 
supporters of slavery. It seems that he found many 
kindred spirits especially after the work of Gar- 
rison, Lundy, Stowe, and John Brown. Again if we 
notice the works of Charles A. Beard, or any of 
the other more recent works on the history of our 
country, we shall see that the slave question was 
used to divert the minds of the common people from 
matters of exploitation of the country’s resources, 
and concentration of capital wealth and industry in 


the hands of a chosen few. By the time slavery was 
gone so was the independent thinker, Lincoln, and 
the vested interests were in control. 

Will our speakers never get away from the ideal- 
istic and take up the actual when they refer to 
history? How much nearer to life would have been 
a treatment of those independent thinkers—Thad- 
deus Stevens, Roscoe Conkling, Andrew Carnegie, 
H. C. Frick, and John D. Rockefeller. 

Perhaps others have wondered why we have so 
much warped thinking in the realm of historical 
study. The above talk may be an answer, namely, 
every speaker to prove his point and cause his con- 
tention to have an aura of authority garbles the 
historical facts until they verify what he is saying. 
We all know it should be just the reverse. If a 
comprehensive survey of the facts does not support 
an idea, a speaker should drop the matter or resort 
to some field other than history for proof. 

With contention-supporting facts being thrown 
at them in political addresses, chapel talks, ser- 
mons, and in some instances the classroom, it is 
small wonder that students do not get a clear, un- 
prejudiced view of history itself, with the result 
they seldom obtain an accurate background upon 
which to base their knowledge of the present. If we 
are afraid to present all the facts, let us reach 
some common agreement as to what ones shall be 
mentioned. Possibly the Frenchman who said his- 
tory was a fable upon which all had agreed lived 
at a time when that condition existed. 

Not so long ago the radio presented the Zenger 
trial of 1784, and we stressed in class the part 
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that the jury played in that case. Recently, in 
chapel, a prosecuting attorney rendered a high- 
pitched philippic against the jury system, and 
blamed it for our present crime wave. Once more 
historical fragments were unveiled, and the stu- 
dents received a caricature instead of an accurate 
photograph. 

Several of them recalled the successful efforts 
of Andrew Hamilton in behalf of Mr. Zenger and 
the fact that one of the noteworthy developments 
of English constitutional history had been the evo- 
lution of the trial by jury. ‘To have the attorney 
advocate cases being decided by a judge was at 
least startling. 

The chief result of such talks has been either 
gratifying or disturbing, according to the point of 


Recent Happenings 


view. Students have almost arrived at the conclu- 
sion that platform history and documentary class- 
room history perhaps have a common parentage, 
but their paths have diverged. The former has 
yielded to popularity while the latter has remained 
within the cloistered halls of higher learning. 

Undoubtedly both types are acting adversely 
upon each other, Students hearing the presented 
variety naturally wonder why the textual type can- 
not be more attractive. Conversely the thinking in- 
dividuals, in the light of their own historical knowl- 
edge, have heard so many faulty inferences based 
upon an insufficient number of facts, that they are 
beginning to doubt much that comes to their ears. 
Students have reached the place where they give 
respectful physical attention. 


in the Social Studies 


By Commirrere oN Current INFORMATION oF THE NATIONAL CouNcIL ror THE SociaL Srupies 


Howanrp E. Witson, Chairman, Harvard University 


The National Council for the Social Studies has 
established a committtee to study and report on the 
use of magazines in social-science classes in American 
secondary schools. The committee, of which Roy A. 
Price, Chairman of the Department of Social Studies, 
North High School, Quincy, Massachusetts, is chair 
man, plans to distribute questionnaires to teachers in 
various sections of the country in order to find out to 
what extent magazines are now used, the methods in 
which they are used, and the particular types of con 
tent which are of most value to teachers. The chairman 
of the committee urges teachers who have used maga 
zines in their classes to correspond with him concern 
ing the committee’s investigation. 


Outo Srare EvucatrionaL CONFERENCE 


The Social Studies Section of the Fourteenth Ohio 
State Educational Conference met on April 7, 1934. 
Arthur H. Noyes, Ohio State University, presided ata 
program in which Huntley Dupre, Ohio State Un’ 
versity, read a paper on “The Social Sciences and the 
World Tomorrow: The Imperative of a Revamped 
Social Science Curriculum,” and Bertha Jacobs, North 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, spoke on “The Pro 
gram of Vitalizing the Social Sciences for Realistic 
Application to Life Today.” 

The Geography Section of the Ohio organization 
met on the same day. Roderick Peattie of Ohio State 
University presided at a mecting where the following 
program was given: J. I, Falconer, Ohio State Uni 
versity, “Some ‘Trends in Ohio Agriculture’; Mar 
garet Willis, University High School, “Geography as a 
Social Science”; Alfred J. Wright, Ohio State Uni 
versity, “Geography and Regional Planning.” 


Pamputer oN Hisrory or Science 
Teachers interested in the history of science as a 
part of instruction in their courses in history and so 
cial civics will find useful a pamphlet by C. EF. A. 
Winslow and Grace 'l’, Hallock, Health Through the 
Ages (New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, School Health Bureau, 1933. Pp. 64, Illus 
trated). A chart subtitled “Light and Shade,” includ 
ing a visual impression of important personages and 
events, is provided to accompany the pamphlet. The 
pamphlet is distributed free of charge on the basis of 
ten copies to every one hundred pupils, while a copy 

of the chart is provided for each classroom. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A selected bibliography on Pennsylvania history. 
helpful to teachers of the social studies, was published 
in the October, 1933, number of Pennsylvania Library 
Notes. Copies of the bibliography, reprinted from the 
bulletin, may be obtained by writing to Miss Suzann: 
Young, Extension Librarian, State Library, Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania, 


Teacuine Hisrory Swirzertanp 


The International Bureau of Education reports that 
some months ago a committee was formed in Switzer- 
land, with membership representing various associa 
tions such as the History Society and the Swiss League 
of Nations Union, to study the teaching of history in 
that country. One of the aims of the committee is to 
examine the history textbooks at present used ; the com 
mittee is endeavoring to raise the level of teaching 
history and to stress what unites rather than what 
divides men. 
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SocioLoeicaL Society 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Sociological] 
Society was convened at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, April 6 and 7. Sessions were devoted to social 
pathology, social work, crime, and methodology and 
research in sociology. At the business session I. FE. 
Ash, Chairman, reported for the Committee on High 
School Sociology, and at a luncheon session, Philip TV 
Nash, President of the University of Toledo, dis- 
cussed, “Social Sciences in Today’s Curriculum.” New 
officers of the society are: President, James F.. Hager- 
ty, Ohio State University ; Vice-President, Charles W. 
Hertzler, Baldwin-Wallace College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, S. C. Newman, Oberlin College; Editor of the 
Ohio Sociologist, ¥. ¥.. Lumley, Ohio State University. 


Seconp INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
Teacuine or Hisrory 


The Second International Conference on the Teach- 
ing of History will be held in Basle, Switzerland, 
June 9-11, 1934. Subjects to be considered are: 


1, What do you consider to be the chief purpose 
and the predominant feature of the teaching of 
history in the secondary schools? 

2. What space ought to be allotted to the teaching 
of Universal History in the school curriculum in 
general and in the teaching of history in particu 
lar? Is Universal History taught nowadays in the 
public schools of your country in such a way as 
to impart an accurate and satisfactory knowledge 
of the nature and relative importance of other 
nations? Is the teaching of history in its actual 
form suited to promote goodwill and amity 
among nations? 


The Conference is sponsored by the International 
Committee, with general secretariat at 2 Rue de Mont 
pensier, Paris, and by the Basle Educational Depart 
ment, the Basle ‘Teachers Association, and the Society 
of Swiss Teachers of History. The preliminary an 
nouncement for the conference is issued by the fol 
lowing officers: Professor Rafael Altamira, President 
of the International Conference of the Teaching of 
History, Madrid; Professor FE. Gagaliardi, President 
of the Swiss National Committee of the International 
Conference, Zurich-Oerlikon; and Dr. Max Meier 
President of the Organizing Committee at Basle. Fur 
ther information may be obtained by writing the Bu- 
reau of Administration and Information, 4 Ritter 
gasse, Basle, Switzerland, or the editorial office of the 
Srupies. 


INDOCTRINATION IN THE SoctaL Strupies 


In “Indoctrination: Much Ado About Nothing,” in 
High Points (New York City Schools, Volume XVI, 
Pp. 5-17) Louis A. Schuker contributes a thoughtful 
discussion of the present demand that instruction in 
the social studies shall be functional in an immediate 
sense, an examination of the meaning of indoctrina- 
tion, a critical analysis of proposals advanced by 
Counts, Rugg, and others in favor of indoctrination in 
the schools, and of assumptions underlying such pro 


posals. He points out that various meanings are at- 
tached to the term indoctrination at different times. 
Those who advocate indoctrination at present claim 
that imposition of views on youth is inevitable and that 
it should be controlled; they claim to have no “body of 
sacred ideas,”’ but are indefinite as to what should be 
indoctrinated. To advocate a new social order involves 
a clear picture of a new society, and a willingness to 
enter the political arena. The author suggests that 
fallacious assumptions of the indoctrinators are: that 
historical laws or generalizations pointing out the 
course of the future are available, that the public 
schools are capable of and must make decisions on con- 
troversial issues and questions, that the public schools 
are self-sufficient and independent organizations. A 
mass of evidence from history, the other social sci- 
ences, and education is assembled to point out the 
fallacies in the assumptions. 


Paciric AFFarrs 


Beginning with the issue of March, 1934, the maga- 
zine Pacific Affairs will be issued as a quarterly. The 
editorial policy which has characterized the magazine 
in the six years of its existence will continue; Pacific 
Affairs will “acquaint its readers with the forces that 
are at work in the Pacific and in the regions that af- 
fect the Pacific.”” It is committed to no political, social, 
or economic doctrine. Its articles are interpretative 
as well as authoritative. The subscription rate is $2.00 
a year; address Pacific Affairs, 129 Fast 52nd Street. 
New York. 

Seminar Mexico 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America announces the Ninth Annual Seminar in 
Mexico on July 10-80, 1934. The Seminar will be or- 
ganized in nine round-table conferences dealing with 
such topics as “The Arts and Crafts in Mexico” and 
“The History of Mexico.” Some of the conference 
leaders are Charles W. Hackett, Robert Redfield, Ed- 
ward M. Borchard, Chester Lloyd Jones, Herbert J. 
Spinden, Elizabeth Wallace, and Carolos Chavez. For 
information and applications address Hubert C. Her- 
ring, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Mippte Srares Association or History TEACHERS 


The spring meeting of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of History Teachers was held in New York City, 
April 27-28. The afternoon session on Friday, in the 
auditorium of the Museum of the City of New York, 
with Frances Morehouse, President, presiding, was 
devoted in part to the theme of “History in Biog- 
raphy.’ Papers were read by Gerald P. Walsh, Wood- 
stock College, on “Emperor Charles IV”; by Edith A. 
Farnham, Elmira College, on “Sir Robert Phelips”, 
by C. Harold King, Colgate University, on “George 
Whitefield’; and by Jeannette P. Nichols on “John 
Sherman, A Study in Inflation.” An address by Ed- 
ward P. Cheney of the University of Pennsylvania 
concluded the program. Evarts B. Greene of Columbia 
University presided at the dinner at the Prince George 
Hotel on Friday evening. Following a brief expressior 
of greetings by Nelson P. Mead of the College of the 
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City of New York, Frances Morehouse delivered the 
presidential address, “The Laughter of Puritans.” 

The Saturday morning session, held in the Great 
Hall of the New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
. was based on the theme “Changing and Enlarging 
Concepts of American History.” Papers were read by 
Herbert J. Spinden, Brooklyn, Museum, on “Credit- 
ing Ancient America”; and J. Bartlett Brebner, Co- 
lumbia University, on “The Inter-play of Canada and 
the United States.” At the luncheon session, with 
Henry Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presiding, James T. Shotwell, Columbia Uni- 
versity, read a paper on “Revising the Covenant of 
the League of Nations.” 

Copies of the addresses will be included in the an- 
nual Proceedings furnished to members. Copies of the 
1934 volume as well as of previous volumes may be 
purchased by non-members from the McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company at one dollar a volume. 


IMPERSONATING Historica CHARACTERS 


In the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 
for March, 19384 (Vol. VII, No. 7, Pp. 417-420) 
Edith L. Hoyle of the University of Michigan High 
School discusses the vitalization of history teaching in 
an article titled “Historic Characters Enter the Class- 
room.” Miss Hoyle suggests various ways in which 
pupils may impersonate historical characters, to the 
ends of comprehending more adequately the characters 
and their work, and of arousing increased enthusiasm 
for the study of history. 


Epvucation or ConsuMER 


Henry Harap of Western Reserve University con 
tributes to Progressive Education for March, 193°‘ 
(Vol. XI, No. 8, Pp. 181-187) the paper on “The 
School, the Consumer, and Recovery” which he read 
before a session of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies in Cleveland on February 24, 1984. Th: 
article not only deals with current politico-economic 
affairs but also suggests practical ways for the intro- 
duction of consumer-education into the school curricu 
lum. 


Summer Courses at Moscow UNIversitry 


The Institute of International Education is spon- 
soring an Anglo-American Institute of the First Mos- 
cow University to be held from July 15 to August 26, 
1934. They plan courses to be taught in English by 
a faculty of Soviet professors. The courses offered in- 
clude work in education, economics, psychology, so- 
ciology, criminology, art, literature, and Russian. The 
Institute, recently organized, has the double purpose 
of providing foreign visitors to the Soviet Union with 
the academic facilities and programs necessary for 
serious study, and of publishing Soviet material of an 
educational, social, and cultural nature for the use of 
educators and students in all English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

The summer school session includes four weeks of 
study in Moscow and two weeks of travel and field 
work throughout the Union. The estimated cost for the 


six weeks in Russia, exclusive of steamship fare, is 
$185.00. For information address the Anglo-American 
Institute of the First Moscow University, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

N. E. B. 


Goats or Epucation 


The Journal of the National Education Association 
for January, 1934 (Vol. XXIII, No. 1), publishes the 
report of a committee created by the Association in 
1931 to formulate the social and economic goals “‘which 
would be worthy of the character and genius of the 
American people.” The goals are stated in the report 
as: 


Hereditary Strength. 

Physical Security. 

. Participation in an Evolving Culture. 
An Active Flexible Personality. 

. A Suitable Occupation for Every One. 
. Economic Security. 

. Mental Security. 

Equality of Opportunity. 

Freedom of Opinion. 


Fair Play. 


N. E. B. 


Mopern History 


The College Entrance Book Company, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has recently published a 
small, paper-cover edition of Modern History by J. 
Alex Friedman. The book is well organized in topical 
studies, followed by questions, many of which have 
been selected from recent examination papers. Particu- 
lar stress is placed upon international relations and 
upon recent affairs; more than a third of the book is 
devoted to European history since 1900. The book is 
especially valuable to teachers but can be used as 
supplementary reading for high-school pupils. The 
price is forty cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ReLations Ciup 


One of the most popular of the extra-curriculum 
clubs in the Central High School of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
is the newly formed International Club. The organiza- 
tion, with a membership of over forty pupils, is af- 
filiated with the International Education Associations 
of America and has as its primary purpose the promo- 
tion of international understanding through lectures, 
discussions, debates, and open forums. Meetings are 
held each Friday afternoon. Programs have dealt with 
Russia, Public Utilities, War Debts, the League of 
Nations, World Peace, Inflation, The Manchurian 
Situation, Persian Affairs, and Italian Affairs. 

N. E. B. 


Pupizs’ Time Concept 


M. Lucile Harrison, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege at Greeley, contributes an article on “The Nature 
and Development of Concepts of Time Among Young 
Children” to the Elementary School Journal for 
March, 1934 (Vol. XXXIV, No. 7, Pp. 507-514). 
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After discussing the difficulty of mastering time con- 
cepts and their gradual acquisition by pupils through 
a process of perceptual learning, the author writes, 
“Until the child has a grasp of the concepts of time, 
he cannot possibly develop a sense of historical se- 
quence upon which a study of history depends. . . . The 
larger measures of time cannot be entirely meaningful 
to him unless they are filled with events. . . . The two 
laws which govern his feeling for historical sequence 
in the attitude of retrospect are exactly the reverse 
of those which govern his attitude toward immediately 
experienced time. In retrospect, or historical imagina- 
tion, unfilled time seems short and filled time seems 
long.” 


InstituTes or INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The American Friends Service Committee, New 
England Branch, announces the third annual New 
England Institute of International Relations, to be 
held at Wellesley College June 25 to July 5. The In- 
stitute provides a ten-day program of courses, lectures 
and conferences; among the faculty members are 
Harry D. Gideonse, Carl J. Friedrich, Leyton Rich- 
ards, George H. Blakeslee, Devere Allen, Sidney B. 


Fay, Samuel Guy Inman, Howard FE. Wilson, and. 


Roswell P. Barnes. Enrollment is limited to one hun- 
dred fifty people; the tuition fee is $35.00 per person 
for room, board, and course fees for the entire period. 

Similar institutes are being arranged for the 
month of June at Duke University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and (for labor leaders only) at Haverford 
College. 


Kansas Hisrory Treacuers Association 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Kansas History 
Teachers Association was held at the University of 
Kansas on April 7, 1934. At the morning session 
papers were read on “The Psychology of the Social 
Sciences” by Arley Riggs, Junior College, Parsons; on 
“Unit Organization for Modern History,” by Robena 
Pringle, High School, ‘Topeka; on “Cross Currents of 
European Politics,” by Ernest Mahan of Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg; on “The Swedish Im- 
migrant Churches,’ by J. Olson Anders, Bethan: Col- 
lege, Lindsborg; and on “Recent Historical Litera- 
ture,” by R. R. Price, Kansas State College at Man- 
hattan. 

The afternoon session was devoted to consideration 
of the Westward Movement. John Ise, University of 
Kansas, read a paper on “Life on the Frontier’; 
James C. Malin, University of Kansas, discussed “The 
Turnover in the Frontier Population”; and Robert 
Taft of the University of Kansas presented “The 
Frontier in Pictures.” 


Worksooks 1N Socian Science 


Ferris E. Lewis and Maurice M. Ramsey of the 
Fordson Public Schools in Dearborn, Michigan, have 
prepared a series of six workbooks for use in the social 
science course in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. The 
Directive Study Sheets outline an integrated course 
covering six major sections—for Grade VII, Some 
Tools of the Social Studies, Man’s Struggle for 


Knowledge of the World, A Study of Our Growth 
and Resources; for Grade VIII, Other Countries as 
Our Neighbors, Vocational Civics; for Grade IX, Our 
Government and How It Grew, and Community Civ- 
ics. Each Section is divided into Units, and each Unit 
into a series of Parts. For each Part the aim is stated, 
and there are provided (1) a brief basic outline, (2) 
exercises to guide and stimulate reading, (3) problems 
for study and class discussion, (4) individual activi- 
ties, and (5) books to read. The workbooks do not 
contain tests or provisions for the insertion of pupils’ 
work. Each workbook contains approximately eighty 
pages and is intended for one semester’s work; the en- 
tire series represents a well-thought-out and practical 
approach to the social-studies curriculum. Publisher: 
The Craft Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Chairman of the Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies responsible for the 
preparation of the Column on Current Happenings is 
deeply appreciative of the codéperation extended dur- 
ing the year by a very large number of people. Among 
those whose contributions to the Column have been es- 
pecially helpful are Charles C. Barnes, Supervisor of 
Social Studies, Detroit; Florence Berndt of Macon, 
Georgia; Nelle E. Bowman, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Delta A. Collins, Bellows Falls, 
Vermont; Alfred M. Church, Kamehameha Schools, 
Hawaii; George T. Moon, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Cecelia R. Irvine, University High School, West Los 
Angeles, California; John R. Davey, University High 
School, University of Chicago; J. E. Stoneciper, Su- 
pervisor of Social Studies, Des Moines, Iowa; and 
Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. 


The Fifth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies 


B. Westey 


First Vice-President National Council of Social 
Studies, University of Minnesota 


At the Cleveland meeting of the National Council 
plans were made for the Fifth Yearbook. The tenta- 
tive title is “The Historical Approach to Methods of 
Teaching the Social Studies.” It was felt that a year- 
book devoted to this theme would be peculiarly valua- 
ble to the classroom teacher. Those who are interested 
in any phase of this theme are invited to communicate 
with the First Vice President. The yearbook should be 
a codperative affair. Since no officer of the National 
Council knows all of those who might be able and 
willing to make contributions, you are invited to make 
your interest known. If you have made a special study 
of the methods of some educator; if you are interested 
in tracing the development of some particular method ; 
if you have a special historical interest in a particular 
field of the social] studies—you are urged to coéperate. 

A more detailed outline for the guidance of con- 
tributors will be sent to those who are interested in the 
yearbook. 
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Book Reviews 


Edited by Harry J. Carman anv J. Bartrierr Bresner, Columbia University 


The Letters of Stephen Gardiner. Edited by J. A. 
Muller. New York, Macmillan; Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1933. xxxviii, 573 pp., $10.50. 
The Cambridge University Press has made a beauti- 

ful book from the letters of Stephen Gardiner which 

Dr. Muller has edited as a companion volume to his 

Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction published 

by Macmillan in 1926. Dr. Muller himself has not 

only conducted widespread researches to secure and 
authenticate all the known letters in Gardiner’s own 
name, but he has shown great technical skill and pa- 
tient effort in the scholarly apparatus with which he 
has accompanied them. He not only protects the read- 
ers of this volume from misapprehensions, but saves 
any student of English religious history in the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary from many pit- 
falls in the use of other books and sources. He has 
even gone to the pains of listing about 300 instances 
of earlier word-citation than those in the New English 

Dictionary. 

Naturally enough the Gardiner of these pages is the 
same person as in Dr. Muller’s monograph, but the 
picture is more intimate and the use of unabbreviated 
letters gives a more convincing revelation, not only 
of the man, but of the manners of his time in diplo- 
macy, in university administration and in theological 
controversy. Gardiner although a subtle legalist and 
theologian was also a man of the world and a coiner 
of phrases. “Erasmus laid the eggs and Luther hatched 
them,” (letter no. 131) is an example of the seasoning 
in his religious polemic. He wrote delightful letters 
to Henry VIII, notably one of glee over the ingenious 
way in which he picked up acquaintance with the Em- 
peror’s ambassador (no. 61). Letters no. 81 and no. 86 
contain some interesting autobiographical material. 
Specifically these letters throw light upon the follow- 
ing principal aspects of his many-sided career: his 
diplomatic negotiations with the Papacy over the an- 
nulment of Henry’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon; 
his relations with his patron Wolsey during Wolsey’s 
decline in favor; his capitulation to Henry’s religious 
policy, resistance to that of Edward VI’s advisers and 
reward in power during Mary’s reign; his diplomatic 
negotiations with Charles V; his administration of 
Cambridge University ; and his controversies with Con- 
tinental and English Protestants. Many of the letters 
are worth reading almost independent of their rela- 
tion to English history as for instance no. 100 and no. 
107, descriptive of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
Appendix no. 5, the Herald’s account of Gardiner’s 
obsequies in 1555, provides a splendid example of 
Tudor pageantry. B. 


Our Economic Society and Its Problems. By Howard 
C. Hill and Rexford G. Tugwell, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1934. 566 pp. $1.72. 


The distinction that the authors of this volume have 


attained lends unusual interest to this new textbook 
in high school economics. They do not attempt to bring 
pupils to a comprehension of our economic life merely 
through expositions of the concepts of production, 
distribution, exchange, wealth, etc., or through descrip- 
tions of factory systems, industrial processes, and busi- 
ness organizations, or through formal definitions of 
capital, labor, and ownership. Instead, their text is 
worked out upon a plan that reveals pedagogic strategy 
combined with social insight. 

Underlying the whole book and organizing its de- 
tails into a single, developing thought-organism lies 
the thematic question, “What are our levels of living, 
and how can they be improved?” This theme is ap- 
proached in Part I by an historical survey of man’s 
economic life. Part II sets forth today’s levels of liv- 
ing in city and country—poverty, comfort, and riches. 
By descriptions, illustrations, and explanations the 
pupil is made aware of the meaning of living on any 
of these three levels; by charts, graphs, and tables he 
is impressed with the actual facts about the distribution 
and use of income among our citizens. ‘The remaining 
six Parts treat the problem of raising these levels of 
living: by improving the methods of production; by 
improving the conduct of business affairs; by redis- 
tributing income ; by wiser use of income ; by improving 
international codperation; and by economic planning. 
As the student moves onward through the eight Parts, 
he encounters certain stock terms (utility, wealth, in- 
dex figures, budgeting, bond, etc.), not as formal terms 
in a science of wealth-getting, but as part of the data 
of his study of levels of living. The authors have met 
the demands of timeliness by emphasizing the prob- 
lems of distributing income and of economic planning. 
In view of this emphasis, one is puzzled to account for 
the relative brevity of the treatment of money. 

By the time Part VIII has been reached, the original 
theme-question has been transformed into another, 
namely, “How can privately controlled industry work- 
ing at cross-purposes for individual gain be brought 
under social control in the interests of human wel- 
fare?” The authors do not commit themselves to a 
particular brand of social control, nor do they appear 
as advocates for any of the New Deal legislation. 
Quite properly, they view soviet Russia as a vast 
laboratory in which Americans can observe economic 
planning in operation—its principles, techniques, bene- 
fits, and dangers. The authors’ simple, clear-cut, in- 
formative, and dispassionate account of economic plan- 
ning in the U.S.S.R. is the only thing of its kind 
available in a high school text. More summarily they 
review the various proposals for economic planning set 
forth by Soule, Beard, Swope, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and La Follette; they also survey, from the 
standpoint of economic planning, the experimental 
legislation of 1983 (NIRA, AAA, etc.). This valuable 
treatment would have been enhanced had the authors 
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also treated the corporate state, fascism versus social- 
ism, and the proposals of the British Labor Party for 
socio-economic control. America cannot and perhaps 
does not wish to escape the world-wide movement of 
industrial countries toward social control in the form 
ef economic planning. Meanwhile all Europe affords 
us a laboratory in which American youth can, if pro- 
vided with adequate textbooks, observe and learn wis- 
dom in social planning. Professors Hill and ‘Tugwell 
have thus gone a long way toward supplying a cogent 
need in American textbooks. 

Each of the eight Parts, though not called a unit, 
approaches as nearly the Morrisonian ideal of a genu- 
ine learning unit as do the units of many current text- 
books. Each new Part is introduced by a brief section, 
entitled “Looking Backward—and Forward,” survey- 
ing the steps thus far taken in the study of our eco- 
nomic society and its problems and indicating how the 
next Part moves out of the preceding. 

Each of the twenty-nine chapters ends with (1) a 
summary, (2) a list of readings in a selected class 
library of twelve volumes, and (3) questions and prob- 
lems which are genuine learning exercises. It seems to 
the reviewer regrettable that these questions have not 
been divided into two clearly marked groups: (1) re- 
view or ‘‘fact’’ questions, requiring recall of the data 
set forth in the chapter, and (2) problem or “thought” 
questions. There would be real pedagogic value in 


providing each chapter with a special set of review 
questions in answering which the pupil would be car- 
ried once more through the sequence of thought fol- 
lowed in the chapter. Such questions, when properly 
handled by the teacher, enable the pupil to schematicize 
his thought and thus build a framework for further 
thinking. That such questions are often misused by 
teachers of the ‘“‘lesson-getting’’ type is not a sufficient 
argument against their use by capable teachers. 

The numerous drawings, half-tones, and cartoons 
have apparently been chosen not merely because they 
were striking but rather because they represent pic- 
torially important ideas and customs. There are also 
many statistical tables, charts, and graphs—a hundred 
in all. As Professors Hill and Tugwell use these de- 
vices they are an integral part of the process of ex- 
position. Only occasionally (as on page 72) does the 
chart seem too hard, and only occasionally (as on page 
141) does it seem inadequately explained. 

Footnotes are used quite liberally ; in Chapter 4, for 
example, there are seventeen. It should be said, how- 
ever, that they are generally used only for citation, not 
as repositories for overflow material from the text or 
for important ideas that the authors wanted to present 
but failed to integrate into their treatment. A few of 
the footnotes do not seem to follow this principle. Thus 
on page 507 the term “proletarian” is defined in a 
footnote; surely the meaning of this term should have 
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been worked into the text. On page 97 the definition of 
net income appears in a footnote. There is a well done 
index, which has, however, occasional lapses. Thus 
the name, Robert Owen does not appear in the index. 
The glossary is a half-hearted job. 

As to “‘style,” the book does not, indeed, have the 
lively appeal which comes from the impress of per- 
sonality, as one finds in Carl Becker’s recent history. 
But the writing is generally clear, simple, and direct. 
To the great credit of the authors let it be said that 
they have apparently thought of themselves, not as 
“writing economics,” but as being engaged in com- 
municating thoughts and ideas to students. For this 
reason, and because of their knowledge, social insight, 
and pedagogical sense, the authors have provided stu- 
dents and teachers of economics a useful and significant 
textbook. 

Roman Becker 

Minneapolis 


The Propaganda Menace. By Frederick E. Lumley. 
The Century Company, New York, 1933. ix, 454 pp. 
In circles historical there has been of late a grow- 

ing interest in the study of the formation of public 

opinion under modern conditions. Such a study neces- 
sarily involves a consideration of the propaganda 
medium by which the opinion is often created. Per- 
haps the interest is owing to the contemporary un- 
abashed use of propaganda in Hitler’s Germany. Per- 
haps it is owing to a increasingly general realization 
that in this matter of propaganda all peoples today 
are face to face with an engine of dread potency in 
the affairs of the modern world. At any rate there are 
many evidences of the interest which its study is awak- 
ening in the minds of students. One might cite such 
facts as the special session devoted to the subject at 
the 1933 meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the Norman Waite Harris lectures for 1933 at 
the University of Chicago, and an extremely pertinent 
article by Professor Lutz in the Journal of Modern 

History for December, 1933. Another proof of this 

interest is the volume under review. 

The book is a good one. Professor Lumley has writ- 
ten a study of propaganda which will perhaps do in 
its field what the two volumes by Lucy P. Salmon did 
for the field of the newspaper. That is, he has gathered 
together from all manner of sources what he calls “‘the 
nature, volume, and menace of this propaganda con- 
tent,” and without exhaustive search into scholarly 
minutiae has arranged his principal findings in this 
book. The result will almost surely be that many a 
reader will be stimulated to make further investiga- 
tions of his own into fields barely opened by the author. 

The plan of the-book includes six preliminary chap- 
ters on the definition, history and techniques of propa- 
ganda; eight chapters of exposition on propaganda in 
various fields such as Politics, Industry, War, Educa- 
tion, and the like; and two concluding chapters deal- 
ing respectively with the limitations of propaganda, 
and with suggestions for remedies. In each of these 
three main divisions of the book, Professor Lumley 


makes available to the general reader some very inter- 
esting material. 

He defines propaganda as “‘promotion which is veiled 
in one way or another as to (1) its origin or sources, 
(2) the interests involved, (3) the methods employed, 
(4) the content spread, and (5) the results accruing to 
the victims—any one, any two, any three, any four, or 
all five.” (p. 44). While this may seem like an in- 
volved definition, the present reviewer would be un- 
able to suggest a more precise one. For it is abundant- 
ly clear to any one who seriously undertakes to 
examine the scope and meaning of those activities 
which we include under the term, propaganda, that an 
easy definition is impossible to make. To over-simplify 
the meaning of the word is certainly fatal to a just 
appreciation of the matter. 

The present reviewer feels that the chapter on the 
history of propaganda, together with some of the dis- 
cussions of the various fields in which it operates 
plus the concluding analysis on the limitations of prop- 
aganda are the best in the book. The author’s chapter 
on the propaganda of the World War is not a strong 
one. For example, there is not even a mention of that 
potent agency for the dissemination of propaganda 
known as Wellington House, and the brilliant work of 
such Britons as Masterman, Parker, Dixon and their 
colleagues is barely mentioned. Oddly enough, the sole 
reference to Sir Gilbert Parker is not in the chapter 
on World War propaganda at all, but appears on p. 
87. Readers interested in the propaganda of the World 
War would do well to supplement Lumley’s treatment 
by a perusal of the Lutz article mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this review. 

To all teachers of social science in the country this 
volume ought to be a most useful one. For the more 
quickly that the men and women whom education is 
trying to “lead out” into a better understanding of 
the modern world can comprehend the forces and in- 
fluences which in very many instances are behind the 
creation of public opinion the more quickly will they be 
able intelligently to take their places in modern so- 
ciety. Teachers who feel this fact with all their hearts 
will find in the Propaganda Menace many an example 
with which to enliven and amplify their own work. 
And it may end with at least some considerable por- 
tion of our people realizing that much of what has 
justly been termed “‘ballyhoo” must be taken cum 
grano salis. What a pity that Hitler, Goebbels, and 
millions of Nazis do not understand that right now! 

Duane Squires 

Colby Junior College 

New London, New Hampshire 


Social Reformers. Adam Smith to John Dewey. Edited 
by Donald O. Wagner, with a foreword by Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1934. 
xvii, 749 pp. 

Here is a good book. 

Its time-span is indicated by its subtitle; its sub- 
ject-matter could have been suggested more exactly 
if it had read, Selected Passages from Representative 
Social Reformers. 
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This is a collection of excerpts, and if such books 
are considered pedagogically sound, this one should 
meet with great favor. ‘The samples that are given 
have been judiciously chosen and, although necessarily 
brief, are usually long enough to give an idea of the 
writer's thought and style. They cover laissez-faire, 
utilitarianism, various kinds of socialism, anarchism, 
positivism, syndicalism, communism, and fascism. The 
readings are prefaced by short biographical sketches, 
done in a brisk, enlivened style, made humorous at 
times, as in the case of Auguste Comte, when the au- 
thor quotes that philosopher as having risen on his 
deathbed, in a last great exertion, to exclaim, “What 
an irreparable loss.” 

The faults of the volume are neither numerous nor 
important. The chief criticism would seem to be in the 
selection of reformers and of their writings. It might 
be that a good case could be made for selecting 
C. D. H. Cole as the chief exponent of guild socialism 
rather than S. G. Hobson, to have included Saint Si- 
mon among the Utopian socialists, to have chosen a 
selection on fascism that explained the corporate state, 
to have selected a passage on syndicalism that ex- 
pounded the constructive parts of the philosophy, and 
to have offered a defence of our contemporary capi- 
talist system. The bibliographies that are added to 
the biographies should have been more exhaustive and 
should not have excluded foreign titles. Writers of col- 
lege texts make the error of not encouraging their 
readers to attempt books in other than their mother 
tongue. 

When all has been said, however, the book remains 
excellent. It deserves to be widely used in courses of 
history that treat of economic theory and social re- 
form. 

Sueparp B. CLoven 

Columbia University 


England’s Quest of Eastern Trade. By Sir William 
Foster. London, A. C. Black; New York, Macmillan, 
1933. xiv, 355 pp., $4.00. (The Pioneer Histories, 
edited by V. ‘IT. Harlow and J. A. Williamson.) 
Students of the great age of discovery have often 

had reason to bless the services of the Hakluyt Society 

in making available not only Hakluyt and Purchas, but 
scores of other European narratives of the discovery 
and exploration of newly-found regions of the world. 

It was fitting, therefore, that the President of the So- 

ciety was chosen to bring together in one volume of 

The Pioneer Histories the extremely varied kinds of 

enterprise by which, between 1497 and the mid-seven- 

teenth century, the English tried to break through the 

Portuguese and Spanish monopolies of Far Eastern 

trade. He has had to weave together the assaults on 

the North-East and the North-West Passages, the voy- 
ages around both the southern capes and the circum- 
navigations in the tracks of Magellan, the overland 
journeys from the White Sea to Central Asia and from 
the Levant to India, concluding with the Anglo-Dutch 
rivalry in the East Indies, William Adams’ expatria- 
tion to Japan and the beginnings of direct trade with 

China. Thanks to the possibility of focussing these ef- 

forts on one general objective, the book has a unity 


which numerous volumes on exploration have lacked. 

The stimulus came from the cloth industry which 
had to have a wider market for its production. Mer- 
cantile associations were willing to risk large invest- 
ments to that end. The profits were to be expected 
from sale of Eastern spices, silks and other goods, but 
the mercantilist economists of the day lamented and 
begrudged the export of money to buy them even when 
it could be demonstrated that they could be sold at 
greatly enhanced prices. Almost from the beginning 
England imported more than she could consume. The 
total result was that the English were pushed into con- 
verting their eastern trade into several trades. They 
could sell their woolens in Russia, Persia, northern 
India and for the Tibetan and Chinese trade. They 
could buy calicoes and other eastern products which 
they could sell in the East Indies and thereafter buy 
spices. Their stations on the Indian mainland (to 
which they were diverted by the successes of the Dutch 
in the islands) became entrepdéts involving the British 
Isles, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, Tibet, China and 
the Spice Islands. Like the Dutch, they spoiled the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. Unlike the Dutch their 
footholds in the islands were precarious and their hu- 
mility and adaptability insufficient really to establish 
themselves in Japan. William Adams, favorite of the 
Shogun, became a Japanese. 

A good many half-forgotten names, particularly of 
the amazing overland travellers, are recalled and tardy 
justice is done to pioneers like Ralph Newbery, who 
reached the Persian Gulf and India by the overland 
route. Drake’s circumnavigation receives its proper 
setting. The risks made manifest by the great casual- 
ties among the adventurers in the East mean that the 
history is full of natural color and adventure, so that 
the author can write in a restrained, almost laconic 
style. His chief achievements, however, are two. His 
account is comprehensive and systematic, and emphasis 
on purpose and the economic motives gives the ele- 
ments in it credibility and reasonableness. Meagre as 
the Elizabethan age may have been in this world’s 
goods, it was rich in heroism among the supposedly 
unheroic merchants, 

The style and format are of the same admirable 
qualities as in the other volumes in the series, but for 
obvious reasons some dozen maps in the text and one 
insert map take the place of the usual four or five 
large insert maps. 


B. 


Byzantine Civilization. By Steven Runciman. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York City, 1933. 320 pp. 
$5.00. 


This sort of a book is very hard to write. To con- 
dense eleven centuries into 290 pages is truly a her- 
culean task. The method followed is to survey the po- 
litical development in two introductory chapters and 
them to analyse different aspects of Byzantine Civiliza- 
tion in the remaining ten chapters. The faults of such 
a method are obvious. The reader receives a good 
knowledge of the salient traits of Byzantine life but 


_ fails to see the picture of any one century or age. One 


sees an artificial and static picture, the materials of 
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which are drawn from many centuries. ‘The picture, 
therefore, is somewhat unconvincing and lacks that 
life which comes from the study of a culture in its 
changing aspects. Yet it must be confessed that the 
book is an excellent one. Some chapters are preémi- 
nently good, especially those dealing with civil ad- 
ministration and diplomacy. The weakest sections of 
the book are those discussing religion, the most domi- 
nant interest of the Byzantine. The style is very read- 
able. In a second edition—and the book is well worth 
republishing—the author should correct certain Eng- 
lish renderings of Greek terms, tone down some of his 
sweeping generalizations, and check his dates more 
carefully. The chapters on art and literature could 
also be improved by rewriting parts. Together with 
Bayne’s earlier volumes of like character, it furnishes 
the student with an admirable introduction to the fas- 
cinating history of the Eastern Roman Empire. The 
volume includes a list of Roman emperors and an in- 
dex of proper names, but lacks maps, a general index, 
and detailed bibliography, though the latter deficiency 
is made less serious by the inclusion of pertinent lit- 
erature at the bottom of the pages of the text. ‘The vol- 
ume really deserves a place on the shelf of every col- 
lege library and of any student who can afford its 
price. 
Irving RaymMonp 
Columbia University 


A History of Modern Culture, Volume II, “The En- 
lightenment, 1687-1776.” By Preserved Smith. 703 
+viii pp. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1934. 

Of this invaluable work the first volume (The Great 
Renewal, 1543-1687) appeared in 1930 and was re- 
viewed in the Historica, OurLtoox (XXI, 835) of 
that year. In this second volume Professor Smith car- 
ries his synthesis of Western culture to the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The scope and pattern, the 
style and scholarship of this momentous project prom- 
ise to make it, when complete, the most critical, the 
most erudite and the most entertaining history of mod- 
ern thought in the English language. 

Having traced in The Great Renewal the intellectual 
labors of those giants, from Copernicus to Descartes, 
who hewed out the foundations of modern science, the 
author passes in “The Enlightenment” from the “cen- 
tury of genius” to the “century of rationalism.’’ How 
the scientific spirit and the scientific method affected 
the thinkers of the eighteenth century from Newton 
to Swedenborg is made manifest in passages of incisive 
dissection, illustrated by an inspired use of quotable 
sources. Of the archival dust raised in exhaustive re- 
searches no trace remains to dull the lustre of the sen- 
tences, grave and moving or witty and intimate, in 
which the author offers his conclusions. Voltaire would 
have applauded the style for its animation, Newton 
for its precision. 

Individual chapters, expertly compressed, set forth 
the contributions of religion, philosophy, literature, art 
and music to the intellectual currents of the century, 
and shorter sections analyze the advances in scholar- 


ship, in historiography, in educational, political and 
economic theory. ‘The objection may be offered that 
British and French savants usurp too much of the spot- 
light, and that the secular and scientific bent of eight- 
eenth century thinking is unduly emphasized. But Mr, 
Smith is not primarily concerned with sketching a still- 
life portrait of one period; his avowed aim is “‘to sur- 
vey the progress of Western culture as a whole” (I, 
vi), and he elects to stress the seminal rather than the 
vestigial influences and ideas. 

It is this conception and presentation of the En- 
lightenment as a transitional phase in the evolution 
of modern culture which lends this volume its greatest 
distinction. Leibniz and Huygens are seen to entertain 
doubts which foreshadow the speculations of Einstein; 
Newton turns from his celestial mechanics to ponder 
the prophecies in the Book of Daniel. The intellectual 
terrain of the eighteenth century had caught the light 
of the scientific dawn no doubt, but it still held dark 
strongholds of superstition as anachronistic as the 
Bastille and thrice as mischievous. Yet the forces of 
enlightenment and culture advanced steadily. In his 
determination to view that advance in genetic perspec- 
tive Mr. Smith has produced a study which owes as 
much to Janus as to Clio. 

This second volume boasts, like the first, a splendid 
index, an exact bibliography and scrupulous footnotes, 
but the table of contents has been more curtly com- 
pressed. A History of Modern Culture is a work which 
no scholar or student or intelligent layman can afford 
to miss from his shelves, 

Grorrrey Bruun 

New York University 


British Colonial Government after the American Rev- 
olution, 1782-1820. By Helen Taft Manning. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1933. xii, 568 pp. 
$4.00. 

History has suffered a great deal from “forgotten 
half-centuries,” but fortunately within the past few 
years a sound instinct has led to the examination of 
“dark ages,” the results of which illumine if they do 
not always revolutionize our previous knowledge. The 
period between the American Revolution and the era 
of the “colonial reformers” was such an age, and Mrs. 
Manning deserves our gratitude for tracing the com- 
plicated and by no means inspiring lineaments of Brit- 
ish colonial policy during those years. That she would 
relate a novel story or reveal a new policy was scarcely 
to be expected, but she has clearly shown that the Amer- 
ican Revolution did not end the bungling, the arro- 
gance, or even the crimes of British colonial adminis- 
tration. The perennial bureaucracy personifying Kip- 
ling’s old men could say: 

“And whatever we do, we shall fold our hands and 
suck our gums and think well of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our work, and 
that is the Perfectest Hell of it!” 


Nevertheless, during these years a new empire re- 
dressed in part the loss of the old; a prime minister an- 
ticipated the spirit if not the suggestions of Durham; 
and the Governor-General of the British provinces in 
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America declared that the policy which had lost the 
American colonies could not preserve the scattered 
fragments that remained. 

Mrs. Manning devotes the first part of her study 
to the fragments of the old empire and outlines in 
considerable detail the imperial machinery, with re- 
spect both to the colonies and to the mother country. 
Here she shows that, while the American Revolution 
bred pessimism concerning empires, much of the Eng- 
lish anti-imperialism of the time grew out of the trade 
boom of the post-revolutionary years which seemed to 
disprove the theory that trade follows the flag. On the 
other hand, anti-imperialism did not make any great 
inroads on the mind of the bureaucracy or of those 
who had a capital invested abroad. Shelburne who pro- 
fessed a more liberal colonial attitude than most of 
his political contemporaries attempted to carry through 
some reorganization in 1782 but both time and the 
times were against him. Thereafter his successors man- 
aged the old empire more or less along the lines that 
had resulted in the loss of its largest part. The most 
flagrant abuses appeared in the distribution of the 
patronage and men were appointed to offices for which 
they possessed no qualifications. Yet somehow the 
home government blundered its way along, misman- 
aging politics, trade and military affairs, with no major 
catastrophes. 

The new empire received on the whole better treat- 
ment. These new additions, acquired, as Mrs. Manning 
emphasizes, for strategic purposes, were administered 
far more conscientiously and intelligently if not always 
more sympathetically. The best men available, in the 
eyes of the British government, went out to Canada, 
to the Cape, and elsewhere. True, it is that the West 
Indies were not vastly benefited, nor was Canada in- 
variably subjected to enlightened government, for 
these regions suffered from the stigma of the past. 
Nevertheless, the government paid some attention to 
local interests and desires, seeking to avoid the hos- 
tility of the inhabitants. This was far more evident 
with respect to the East where British ministers proved 
thoroughly alert to the needs of the new territories and 
also to their usefulness for the future. Partly because 
of this interest and partly because of the strain and 
stress of war colonial administration stiffened up. The 
Colonial Office emerged from the chaos and to a cer- 
tain extent from the anonymity of earlier years, thus 
paving the way for the more clear cut and centralized 
administration of the nineteenth century. In that sense 
as in others the period under discussion was very much 
an age of transition. 

Cuarves F, Mutierr 

University of Missouri 


The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII. Selected 
Letters from the Registrum. Translated with an in- 
troduction by Ephraim Emerton. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1932. xxxi, 212 pp. $3.50. 

In order to give those unable to read the Latin origi- 
nals an opportunity of studying the Hildebrand era 
from contemporary sources, Professor Emerton has 
translated a wide selection of documents taken from 


Caspar’s Registrum and Jaffé’s Epistolae Collectae. 
Many of these describe the controversial issues of the 
great investiture struggle, while others deal with the 
minutiae of papal administration. Together they give 
a splendid picture of the whole pontificate of Gregory. 

Professor Emerton is much too modest about his 
abilities as a translator. Indeed the translation is much 
superior to the original in clarity of thought and sim- 
plicity of style. His rendering of technical religious 
terms is especially felicitous. The translator has wise- 
ly avoided the temptation of writing extensive explana- 
tory notes. Their inclusion would have lengthened the 
volume considerably and increased the cost greatly. 
The reviewer has checked about half the translation 
with the original and found only a few passages where 
some improvement might possibly be suggested. Medi- 
evalists fervently hope that Professor Emerton will 
continue to employ his leisure hours so profitably, and 
they look forward with keen expectation to the new 
ventures of one of our oldest and ablest medievalists. 


Irvine RayMonp 
Columbia University 


La Politica Italiana Di Lorenzo De’ Medici. By Rob- 
erto Palmarocchi. 40 lire. Leo S. Olschki. Florence, 
1933. vix +312 pp. 


The so-called War of Ferrara ended in 1484 with 
the Peace of Bagnolo, the terms of which promised an 
immediate renewal of hostilities. Open warfare, how- 
ever, was delayed for a time by the death of Pope 
Sixtus IV, the day after the peace was announced. 
His successor, Innocent VIII was avowedly a pacifist, 
but irritated by the continued refusal of Ferdinand of 
Naples to keep his obligations regarding the payment 
of tribute, he took the initiative in hastening the con- 
flict by actively supporting the Neapolitan barons in 
their revolt against Ferdinand and the Duke of Calab- 
ria. Venice, always on the alert for a chance to stir 
up strife on the mainland, likewise sent aid to the 
barons, but secretly. At first Florence stood aloof be- 
ing averse to incurring the extra expenses of a sec- 
ond war when the former had redounded so little to 
her profit. But when Ferdinand seemed in immediate 
danger of losing his throne to the Angevin pretender, 
René Duke of Lorraine whom Innocent invited into 
Italy, then Lorenzo de’Medici advocated the sending 
of Florentine troops under Virginio Orsini, to the aid 
of the king. At first the Dieci opposed him to a man, 
prompted largely by the fear of jeopardizing the in- 
terests of the Florentine merchants in France, but in 
the end they espoused Lorenzo’s policy of moderation 
and the war faded into insignificance. The ensuing 
peace lasted until Lorenzo’s death some six years later. 

It was not entirely due to Florentine intervention 
that the military operations languished. The internal 
problems of the several states played into Lorenzo’s 
hands no less than the uncertain alliances of the con- 
dottiere, Roberto Sanseverino, and the shifting loyal- 
ties of the lesser powers. But if the military aspects 
were unimportant, the diplomatic struggle was keen 
and relentless. The intrigues of the Venetians and of 
Lodovico Sforza, each of whom preferred any amount 
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of anarchy to Florentine domination in peninsular af- 
fairs, no less than the threatened interference of 
France, added to the necessity for definite leadership 
out of the confusion. 

Florence at that time had a group of unusually able 
ambassadors at the various Italian courts: Piero 
Alamanni, Giovanni Tornabuoni, Giovanni Lanfredini, 
Jacopo Guicciardini and Piero Capponi. Their corre- 
spondence has been used to admirable effect by Signor 
Palmarocchi in this study of a difficult and neglected 
period. His conclusions, supported by such convincing 
evidence, will go far toward establishing Lorenzo as 
one of the greatest statesmen Italy has yet produced. 
“As in literature he was one of the first realists and 
anticipated in the contrast between religion and scepti- 
cism, between the aspiration toward beauty and the 
vanity of all earthly things, in the melancholy which 
pervaded his writings, the contradictions which tor- 
ment the modern spirit, so in politics he united to the 
idealism of the founder of a state the cold practical 
vision of a man of affairs. ... He was the first modern 
conscience in Italian history and the sole forerunner 
of the future policy of Italian nationalism.” 

Gertrupe R. B. Ricnarps 

Boston, Mass. 


The Constitution. By Frank Abbott Magruder and 
Guy Shirk Clare. 395 pp. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book, which is a study of the 
Constitution clause by clause from the Preamble to 
the Twentieth Amendment, is stated to be the explana- 
tion of the Constitution and the fundamental govern- 
ment structure so simply and clearly that it can be 
understood by any intelligent individual. In view of 
the difficulties with which the authors were faced in 
the performance of such a task it is not to be denied 
that on the whole they have labored well. Students 
who are beginning their study of the Constitution or 
of constitutional law will be aided by the book in 
orienting themselves in their new field, and more ad- 
vanced students will find it helpful for the purpose 
of rapid review. It is evidently not intended to meet, 
and will not meet, the more complex needs of advanced 
students and of teachers. For them, too few cases are 
cited ‘to support interpretations. In the absence of 
qualifying phrases some interpretations smack of in- 
accuracy. For instance, some critics, while perhaps 
largely in agreement with the point which the authors 
are evidently attempting to make, will not agree that 
the theory of police power was “devised” to fight the 
powers of the Supreme Court under the due process 
causes. Emphasis seems at times to be misplaced, as, 
for instance, in giving more space to the question of 
the power of the Senate to reverse its confirmation 
of appointments than to the doctrine of judicial su- 
premacy. The comment on “We, the People of the 
United States” is so written as to appear unintelligible, 
whether to the uninitiated or to sophisticated students 
of constitutional law. However, the book will doubt- 
less have more practical value to the novice in the field 
than would learned commentaries and fully annotated 


copies of the Constitution, with their accumulations 
of forbidding legal verbiage. 
Cart B. Swisier 
Columbia University 


The Secession Movement in Alabama. By Clarence 
Phillips Denman, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of His- 
tory in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (Mont- 
gomery: Alabama State Department of Archives and 
History. 1933. ix, 190 pp. $2.00) 

It is a habit of man to insist upon statements hay- 
ing a definitive sound, and for that reason we find 
the War between the States characterized as ‘“‘inevit- 
able” or “irrepressible.” This war came because two 
areas had developed such different economies and ideas 
that a “delicate balance,” long preserved by Com- 
promise, failed. Dr. Denman is aware of the ‘“‘com- 
pensatory tactics of 1787, 1820, 1883 and 1850,” and 
it is his duty as a historian of secession to show what 
elements in 1860 prevented a compromise and upset 
the balance. He accepts as his own task the considera- 
tion of the Secession movement in Alabama in its po- 
litical, social, and economic aspects. 


ment, and the studies of the individual states are par- 
ticularly valuable. These studies show the many ele 
ments of a movement, regarded as wholesale, actually 
in operation. This volume does give a picture of the 
diverse factors operating in the secession movement 
in Alabama and demonstrates clearly that public opin- 
ion in the State was not at one in its attitude toward 
secession, This is the book’s chief virtue, but we find 
that the analysis attempted by Dr. Denman, while 
satisfying in its political aspects, is woefully weak in 
its economic and social approach. 

In the first chapter the genesis of the so-called ‘‘Ala- 
bama Platform” is traced. The Wilmot Proviso in 1846 
endangered the balance of the Union by avoiding com- 
promise, and “provoked a Southern movement which 
had for its object equality in the Union or independ- 
ence out of it.” (p. 2) The “Platform” was a rally- 
ing ground for that movement. Through the years 
1846-1848, Alabama citizens, especially W. L. Yancey, 
played a leading part in shaping the secession move- 
ment. As early as September, 29, 1846, the Russell- 
ville Meeting had decided not to indorse any candidate 
for the Presidency who had not pledged his support 
to Southern rights. The elements which were to split 
the Democratic party in 1860 were already present 
and were responsible for Yancey’s repudiation of Cass 
in 1848. The effect of the chapter is to show us an 
angered South championing its rights in the territory. 

Chapter Two discusses at great length the Crisis 
of 1850. It was during this exciting period that seces- 
sion attitudes were crystallized and a careful study 
of the elements involved is required. In this chapter, 
Dr. Denman develops further his thesis that “the cen- 
tral theme in the evolution of the movement was the 
dread of the social consequences of abolition.” (p. vii) 
It was this very fear, he says, which accounts for 
the secession sentiments of the non-slaveholders who 
composed the bulk of Alabama’s white population. (pp. 
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15-16) Yet, this most important view is supported 
by a scant array of data such as the chance statement 
in a footnote further on in the work. (p. 88) The 
position of the non-slaveholder requires further study. 
The chapter then proceeds in a straight-forward fash- 
ion to narrate the events leading up to the Nashville 
Conventions. The important question ‘whether there 
was danger of Alabama’s secession at this time is not 
answered categorically. We do find Alabamians very 
active because of the Compromise of 1850, especially 
in the Southern Rights Associations. Secession, al- 
though the author does not say as much, did not come 
in 1850 because the menace of “Black Republicanism” 
was not present. He concludes that the result of the 
Compromise was that the majority of Alabamians re- 
garded the Union as on probation. (p. 64) 

The third chapter, “The Union on Probation,” car- 
ries us rapidly through the decade of the Fifties. It 
was a time of activity in the United States and prep- 
aration for the events of the next decade, but the 
author seems to have failed to capture the intense 
drama of those days. The economic phases of secession 
thought are given cursory treatment, and the influence 
of the Commercial Conventions in Alabama seems to 
be vastly underrated. Some attention is given to the 
attitudes of certain Alabama citizens who were look- 
ing to social and economic independence from the 
North. After the Harpers’ Ferry incident, Alabama 
made military preparations (p. 77), and by the close 
of 1859, we find the legislature considering future ac- 
tion if a Republican is elected to the Presidency in 
1860. Finally, the Alabama delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Charleston were instructed to 
insist upon a non-intervention plank. (pp. 80-81) To 
get a better view of the Convention and the Campaign 
we must turn to Dumond’s “The Secession Movement: 
1860-1861.” The actual thinness of Denman’s pre- 
sentation can be seen in a comparison. Actually the 
events leading up to the Charleston Convention were 
not extraordinary when compared with the whole story 
of secession. But it is necessary to discuss them as 
facts of Alabama’s secession history, which does not 
allow the author to discuss the Charleston Convention 
at length, for fear of clouding the Alabama scene. This 
reader felt at this point that Dr. Denman had material 
enough for a sparkling magazine article but not enough 
for a book. In connection with Lincoln’s victory, both 
Denman and Dumond concur in the statement that “an 
examination of the popular votes in each state of the 
Union shows that if all votes cast against Lincoln 
had been concentrated on a single opponent, Lincoln 
would still have been elected.” (p. 86) This relegates 
a favorite textbook statement to limbo. This figure of 
Daniel Pratt, Alabama manufacturer, as presented by 
Dr. Denman, is very interesting. (p. 69) 

The next chapter, “Secession Sentiment Prevails,” 
is most valuable for its treatment of the various types 
of secession attitudes found in Alabama. (pp. 93-100) 
The clash of “Straight-outs” vs. ‘““Cooperationists” is 
well, if not excitingly, done. The analvsis of the seces- 
sion vote is very interesting (p. 115 ff.), and the author 
concludes that sectionalism played very little part in 


the Alabama election, because the old party lines had 
been obliterated since 1850. The vote in the Presi- 
dential election of 1860 showed little sectional divi- 
sion. (p. 117) But, it would appear that Dr. Denman 
should have sought further to explain the controversy 
between North and South Alabama. There is an in- 
teresting problem here in social and geographic forces 
which merits more investigation. Furthermore, in view 
of what he says before and immediately after it, the 
statement that “Union sentiment would have prevailed 
had the Republicans given assurance they would re- 
spect the constitutional rights of the Southern peo- 
ple with regard to slavery,” (p. 87), seems very weak. 
(Cf. pp. 88-89; p. 94) 

The last chapter, “Alabama Withdraws,” has some- 
thing of an anti-climactic effect. This reader had come 
to feel that the most exciting feature of Alabama seces- 
sion was not the danger of withdrawal, but the clash 
of opposing forces in the secession movement itself. 
As has been suggested, Dr. Denman’s real contribution 
rests in his description of these differing attitudes from 
1846 to 1860. Even after Alabama had seceded, Yan- 
cey was burned in effigy in Northern Alabama. 

In conclusion, one may ask if the author succeeded 
in the task he set himself. The economic factor is not 
given enough weight in the treatment of general and 
special problems. The book certainly fails to present 
the position of the non-slaveholder, but as Minnie 
Clare Boyd says in her Alabama in the Fifties: A So- 
cial Study, “ ... Alabama history should deal with 
the non-slaveholders and small slaveholders. However, 
the articulate element was the large slaveholder. . . .” 
Further, Dr. Denman deals in a cursory fashion with 
the social aspects of secession. The schism in certain 
of the Protestant Churches, for example, must have 
had some repercussion in Alabama. The work can be 
indicted for underemphasis, especially in treatment 
of national political events; for generalizations, es- 
pecially in saying that the “People of Alabama” did 
this or that; and for an apparent “thinness,” because 
too often the facts themselves require spreading out. 
The author’s real contribution rests in his description 
of the intense local controversies which seized the Ala- 
bama Democracy. 

The bibliography and the appendices are useful, 
but the maps provided to illustrate slave distribu- 
tion and ballot results are very difficult to use. Dr. 
Denman has made good use of available newspaper 
material. ““Backset’’ on p. 52 should be ‘‘Setback.” 


Haroip J. Jonas 
New York City 


The Election of 1868. By Charles H. Coleman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1933, 407 
pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Coleman has etched in very closely a design 
we have long taken for granted as meaning the elec- 
tion victory of the Radicals and their military hero, 
but which now takes on new meaning. In other words, 
to most of us the election of 1868 means Grant and 
not the Democrats. In fact since the War between the 
States, the Democrats loom large in the memory of 
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man in the street only when they have won. Cleveland, 
for example, is recalled with 1884 and 1892, not 1888. 
Dr. Coleman now points out that 1868 should mean 
“the Democratic effort to regain control.” 

The early chapters are concerned with the elabo- 
rate and intricate setting for this political drama. The 
issues, which arose for the most part from the war 
and its effects, were reconstruction, Negro suffrage, 
the financial problems, and the omnipresent tariff. 
Most emphasis was laid on the first three, but it is 
pointed out that the cleavage on these issues did not 
follow party lines. This was one of the chief causes 
for the Democratic failure, for they were widely split 
on several issues. In describing the Democratic party, 
the author says, “It is hard to explain why the Demo- 
cratic party in the four years following the Civil 
War, having the support of some 45 per cent of the 
voters of the Northern States and with a President 
in office who sympathized with their program, was 
able to exert such a limited influence in shaping the 
policies of the nation” (p. 45). But it cannot be such 
a “hard” question to understand, for he answers it in 
such words as these: “The divisions within the Demo- 
cratic party were too numerous and deep seated to 
permit such a solution” (p. 60. See also pp. 35, 141, 
183, and elsewhere). However that may be, the im- 
portant fact gathered from the treatment of the 
Democrats is that “the results in the state and local 
elections in the spring of 1868 encouraged the Demo- 
crats in their belief that a widespread reaction against 
Radicalism was under way” (p. 63). How that hope 
was blasted by the organization of the Republican 
party and the blunders of the Democrats is the theme 
of this work. 

The portraits of the various candidates for the party 
nomination are, by and large, satisfactory. But at 
times we detect some unevenness in the treatment of 
the various men, such as is found in Chapter VI where 
Blair and Pendleton are pictured as men, while Hen- 
dricks is presented as a “type of candidate.” None of 
the men dealt with, however, are raised above the facts 
of their career. The author does not endow them with 
the robustness of living flesh. In his discussion of 
General Grant, Dr. Coleman fails to mention the fact 
that as early as the spring of 1864 there was a move- 
ment to supplant Lincoln by Grant, supported by the 
New York Press and certain New York Republican 
leaders. Salmon P. Chase presents a sorry picture of 
vacillation and the author deals with his interesting 
case at great length. In fact, the treatment appears 
as disproportionate in comparison with the amount of 
attention given to certain other matters. For instance, 
the Republican organization is accorded hardly half 
the space devoted to Mr. Chase. 

The two chapters on the Democratic Convention 
are very detailed. The long and intricate story of the 
Democratic national convention is told carefully. The 
drift of the actual campaign is suggested by these 
words: “Just as there was greater unanimity as to the 
candidate among the Republicans than among the 
Democrats, so the Republicans came nearer to pre- 
senting a ‘united front’ on the issues before the coun- 
try” (p. 286). The Democrats were hindered too by 


Blair’s Brodhead letter which enabled the Republi- 
cans to force them upon the defensive upon the re- 
construction issue. Soon the Democracy was in a tur- 
moil and serious breaks in the ranks appeared. After 
the October elections, it was apparent that the pen- 
dulum which had swung toward the Democrats in 
1867 was now swinging back toward the Republicans. 
Nine states voted in September and October for local 
officers and only in California did the Democrats win, 
but with a smaller percentage than before. In Novem- 
ber that state gave Grant a majority of 500 votes, 
While it is Dr. Coleman’s thesis that the Republi- 
cans won the Presidency by virtue of the Southern 
Negro vote, it ought to be noted that the nine states 
voting in the early autumn were all Northern States. 
The Democrats also gained in the percentage columns, 
but the Republicans too had “larger majorities than 
in the preceding election” (p. 340). It looked like a 
“Republican year.” 

Dr. Coleman’s findings can be summarized briefly. 
(1) Grant’s victory was not a “walk-over.” A service 
is rendered by refuting directly Burgess, Schouler, 
Rhodes, and Stanwood, who present the traditional 
view. (2) The Republican popular majority in 1868 
was dependent upon Negro suffrage. (3) The Re- 
publicans really had the best of it in organization pres- 
tige by virtue of the victory in the war, and political 
power in the “loyal” North and the “Reconstructed” 
South. (4) The Democrats made several errors in their 
platform and their campaign which were to the ad- 
vantage of their opponents. But it is pointed out that 
the Democratic party had been so disrupted by the 
war, that it was hardly able to avoid errors (p. 377). 
(5) Finally, the Republicans had the better of it in 
that their candidate, who said little beside “Let us 
have peace,” which remark contrasted most favorably 
with the “Brodhead letter” of Frank Blair, Jr. 

A few facts have been overlooked by the author. 
It is the reviewer’s opinion that closer analysis of the 
Republican organization and of the Radicals would 
have lent more balance to the work. In this con- 
nection, it is strange that a man like Roscoe Conkling, 
a Radical and a Grant supporter, does not receive more 
attention. Also the fact that the campaign of 1868 
was the only one since the war in which no regular 
third party appeared is worthy of mention. 

The volume in its present form represents a great 
reduction in the factual material actually assembled. 
While the work is not distinguished by literary style, 
the author’s presentation is straightforward and di- 
rect. He has availed himself of newspapers and much 
personal material. His use of the Gideon Welles’ mss. 
diary is a valuable contribution. The bibliography is 
extensive and well-classified. Kendrick’s work on the 
14th amendment could have been used to good advan- 
tage, and the biography of Conkling is missing. The 
work is important enough to suggest that similar stu- 
dies should be undertaken for other campaigns. 

One annoyance is the presence of typographical er- 
rors. Thirteen are listed in the “errata,” while six- 
teen others were detected in the text and bibliography. 
A few of the important ones are listed here: 

“Henricks,” p. 35, 1. 5, ought to read Kendricks. 
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“McPhetres,” p. 54, n. 17, ought to read McPherson. 

“plans,” p. 91, n. 21, ought to read planks. 

“pp. 339-340,” p. 159, n. 3, ought to read pp. 129- 
130. 

“man,” p. 227, 1. 8, ought to read mean. 

“Jinkering,”’ p. 253, 1. 14, ought to read lingering. 

“six,” p. 254, last line, ought to read four (according 
to context). 

“paltering,” p. 256,1. 5, ought to read faltering. 

Certain irregularities in footnoting are also detected. 
It is confusing to find the pagination given in the 
footnotes without any reference to title or author (p. 
171, for example), which are discovered only after a 
search in the text. The references to Welles’ diary are 
constantly given this way. The footnoting of news- 
papers is not consistent. 

Harotp J. Jonas 
New York City 


The Old Province of Quebec. By A. L. Burt. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1933. xv, 551 


pp. $5.00. 

Professor Burt’s title for his book should be read 
literally, not romantically. It is a systematic arrange- 
ment of, and argument from, the products of over ten 
years of research in the archival materials for the pe- 
riod of 1759 to 1791. His devotion of so much time and 
of something over 225,000 words to his history is ex- 
plainable in that Quebec was the principal germ of 
the Dominion of Canada and that just after its con- 
quest the influx among the French of their conquerors 
and of loyalist Americans gave rise to difficult and 
lasting problems. Most of these were reflected in gov- 
ernmental policies and therefore have left mountains 
of documents in the archives. Consequently about two- 
thirds of the volume is an orderly and authoritative 
resolution of the complex of policies and practice. Mr. 
Burt’s detective instincts may have been strong, but 
they had much to feed on and he patiently elucidates 
one problem after another. Because he has soaked him- 
self with his materials he does not have to resort to any 
artifices of style, but carries along interested students 
by his thoroughness and quiet certainty. The book is a 
notable achievement. 

The most impressive products of his work are the 
detailed deflation of the high reputation of Guy Carle- 
ton, later Lord Dorchester, and the analogous enhance- 
ment of the reputations of Governor Murray, Chief 
Justice Livius and Governor Haldimand. When he 
introduces Carleton in chapter VII Mr. Burt is a good 
deal kinder to him than he ever finds himself able to be 
afterwards and some readers will feel that the thor- 
oughness of the destructive criticism is not balanced 
equitably with what can be said in Carleton’s praise. 
Carleton, he argues, was either mistaken or impercep- 
tive in almost all that he tried to do. His military 
efforts during 1775 and 1776 were neither of crucial 
importance nor of the highest order. Even when he 
came back to Quebee to govern loyalists whose for- 
tunes he had watched over in New York he “fumbled 
with the constitutional problem.” The treatment of 
Murray, on the other hand, provides a persuasive argu- 


ment for the French-Canadians’ raising the memorial 
to him which some historians have felt to be his due 
from them, but which has not been forthcoming. In- 
deed, the portrait of Murray’s fundamental qualities 
emerging from his irascibility and contradictoriness is 
perhaps the best piece of work in the book. The ideas 
of Livius and the untoward results of Carleton’s treat- 
ment of him are carefully woven into the tapestry. 
Haldimand’s great qualities of honesty and judgment 
are given full recognition in their proper setting, al- 
though this involves some apologetic passages which 
are a little out of harmony. Other notable achieve- 
ments are on account of the warfare of 1775-1776 
which will surprise some Canadians, the argument that 
the Quebec Act was not a product of the crisis of 1774, 
and a fine chapter on the coming and settlement of the 
loyalists. 

If a general criticism is in order it is that Mr. Burt 
has not given enough recognition to the French-Cana- 
dians who were, after all, the principal population of 
the province. This seems partly to be in the tradition 
of English-speaking Canadian historians and partly 
because the source materials are nearly all relics of the 
conquerors. For instance, the chapter entitled ‘“The 
Canadians under Military Rule” might better have 
been called “Military Rule of the Canadians,” for on 
some pages almost every sentence summarizes a gov- 
ernmental ordinance. Another instance is that while 
the French-Canadian councillors are frequently men- 
tioned, no such pains are taken to acquaint the reader 
with them as with their English colleagues. The first 
paragraph on page 190 about French Roman Ca- 
tholicism was somewhat too obviously written by an 
English-speaking Canadian Protestant. English-speak- 
ing Canadian historians often complain that French- 
Canadian historians pay little attention to their inter- 
pretation of Canadian history. On the other hand, Mr. 
Burt seems from his notes to have been thoroughly 
independent of interpretation of Canadian history by 
the French. 

When a scholar specializes to the extent accom- 
plished by Professor Burt, he cannot find anyone to 
criticize his work in its detail. The only errors which 
have been noticed are the recurrence of the myth that 
the St. Lawrence below Sorel was a continuous village 
street (pp. 1-2) and the general statement on p. 188 
that the Indians of the Ohio country were “‘foster chil- 
dren of New France.” The proof-reading has been done 
with admirable care. The book is very well made and 
inexpensive in terms of its length. Owing to considera- 
tions of space, the scholarly apparatus is novel in form 
and a little difficult to use, but the index is generous 
and serviceable. 


B. 


American Neutrality in 1793. By Charles M. Thomas. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1931. 294 
pp. $4.50. 

This book is distinguished by its straightforward 
narration and its painstaking presentation of facts. The 
author has also shown splendid restraint in his treat- 
ment of the characters of Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
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Washington. The Washington Bicentennial celebration 
of two years ago saw numerous works devoted to our 
first president and his colleagues, most of which demon- 
strated only the inability of many to use the ideas and 
theories of psychology and psychiatry. Dr. Thomas 
admits the necessity of a psychological analysis, but 
wisely does not attempt it. (p. 20) 

From such specialized studies as this, the “popular” 
writer can draw his material, if ever he avails himself 
of it. But this solid work does not easily lend itself 
to perusing. It is a work that reveals examination, 
search, and arrangement, and requires close attention. 
As for its contributions, the most important is its “study 
of cabinet government,” which is the volume’s subtitle. 
While many of the important facts on this matter are 
found in the footnotes, we are never without a clear 
picture of Washington’s cabinet in consultation and 
discussion. As might be expected, Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son are the most active and important members in all 
the discussions. Henry Knox, the secretary of War, 
plays an almost negligible role, except, of course, 
as a supporter of Hamilton. Edmund Randolph, the 
Attorney-General, was absent during several of the 
most important conferences. The author has done yeo- 
man service in this regard, and blasts definitely the 
idea that the important documents and principles, the 
Neutrality Declaration included, were the work of any 
single individual. (p. 5) The decisions of the executive 
were generally the result of preparation, discussion, 
and selection. However, the authorship of the ‘Thirteen 
Questions which laid the ground for the Proclamation 
is definitely attributed to Hamilton (p. 28), while it 
is half probable that Randolph drafted the Proclama- 
tion. (p. 43) By and large, the book might be used 
as a commendation of the American Cabinet system, 
which, at that time, resulted in unanimity of action, if 
not of cabinet opinion. Finally, one is impressed by 
the relative permanency of many of the decisions made 
by the Cabinet. The Law of 1794 made use of the 
work of 1793, and modern practice looks back to the 
conclusions of that cabinet. 

A further contribution of great weight is Dr. 
Thomas’ careful distinction between neutral rights and 
neutral duties. The former were what the United States 
could expect as a neutral from the belligerents; the 
latter what this nation had to do in order to preserve 
its status as a neutral. The Proclamation by itself was 
not so important as its execution. (p. 51) It is shown 
that neutrality did not mean inanition, for, in fact, the 
Federal Government was very busy observing neutral- 
ity. (p. 158) One of the interesting facts developed 
concerning the Proclamation was the quickness its sin- 
cerity and practicality met with tests. Chapters 3, 4, 
and 5 give a detailed picture of the operation and test 
of the principles involved. 

In his treatment of the personalities involved, the 
author has shed a great deal of Federalist and anti- 
Federalist nomenclature and gives a fair reasoned pic- 
ture of his subjects. He explains the almost natural 
preferences of Hamilton for Great Britain and Jeffer- 
son for France, but eliminates the impression that 
either would have welcomed a war with the country 


not favored. (pp. 14-16) Both had the consideration 
“for the welfare of the United States” as a primary 
object. One gets the impression, however, that Jeffer- 
son loomed over Hamilton in the matter of tactics. 
Washington was definitely neutral in his opinions, but 
his was a mind that needed the brilliant impact of 
Hamilton and Jefferson to enable him to carefully chart 
a course. (p. 266) We often read such things as: 
“Washington had again found the wisest course to be 
that which lay between the positions of Jefferson and 
Hamilton.” (p. 195) The President also appears as 
a master of tact, for during most of this period he was 
threatened with the resignation of Jefferson. On sey- 
eral occasions it is mentioned that Washington did cer- 
tain things in order to appease his able Secretary of 
State. The assertion that the President deceived his 
cabinet members is definitely refuted. (p. 30 n 3) As 
for Citizen Genet, he is never set up too high or down 
too low. He was a French patriot, passionate and ar- 
dent, who took the adorations of the definitely pro- 
French section of America for the opinion of the Ad- 
ministration and the whole people. It is apparent that 
Genet did not understand the United States, and by 
his rashness alienated his best supporter, Jetierson. 
Hammond, the British minister, appears cool, able, and 
temperamentally fit to act in the emergency. 

As a study of cabinet government one will miss the 
charm of social history. It might be that a wider use 
of the contemporary press would have supplied the 
book with more insight into the reaction of the Ameri- 
can people to the affair. The most important sources for 
this study are, of course, the manuscript collections 
and the published speeches and writings of the prin- 
cipals. Thomas has read widely of the available Ameri- 
can sources and has digested his material well. His 
text shows that. Certain popular writers on our early 
national period will do well to con ‘Thomas’ work in 
order to eliminate slipshod statements on their own 
part. The style of writing is straightforward but 
somewhat unrelieved, and some side glances at the 
American mind might have given welcome relief. The 
chapters are well arranged, except for Chapter V, 
which is an omnibus chapter and too long for em- 
phasis and clarity. 

This is the second book published by the Columbia 
University Press which this reader has examined re- 
cently and both have been marred by excessive typo- 
graphical errors. The present volume has over three 
dozen of various sorts. 

J. Jonas 

New York City 


Book Notes 


For obvious reasons The Social Studies will not 
publish a review of J. B. Brebner’s The Explorers of 
North America 1492-1806 (Macmillan, New York, 
1933. xv, 502 pp. $3.50). Critical estimates will be 
found in other journals. We quote the publisher's de- 
scription. 

“Dr. Brebner’s purpose is ‘to draw together as 4 
related whole the explorations which first revealed the 
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general character of the North American continent.’ He 
presents the entire mosaic of enterprise from Columbus 
in the sixteenth century to Lewis and Clark in the nine- 
teenth as one design. By a comparative study of Span- 
ish, French, Dutch, English, American, and Canadian 
explorations the significance of each phase is the more 
sharply defined. As the narrative moves from the Span- 
ish efforts to find mines and populous cities in the 
South to the equally heroic enterprises of the French 
missionaries and fur-traders about the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi, and the penetration of the Ap- 
palachians from the Eastern sea-board, the reader is 
provided with a comprehensive and coherent account 
of the transformation of the continent, and is intro- 
duced to some of the most interesting men in history.” 


To those unacquainted with the mysteries of South 
Africa its history has been expressed almost entirely 
in terms of diamonds, Boers and Cecil Rhodes. Dr. 
Jean Van Der Poel in his Railway and Customs Poli- 
cies in South Africa, 1885-1910 (Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1933. pp. 151) clearly indicates that, 
while these three elements proved most important, 
others operated to complicate the issues in a bewilder- 
ing fashion. During the period under discussion the 
Anglo-Boer division provided only one of several rival- 
ries. Transvaal and the Free State formed no universal 
alliance; Cape Colony and Natal contested as eagerly 
with one another as with either Boer republic; Portu- 
gal and Germany played réles other than those of in- 


nocent bystanders. The focus of the political and eco- 
nomic story which Mr. Van Der Poel here recounts 
was the struggle for the trade to the gold fields in 
Transvaal. Competing railways were launched from 
Cape Colony ports, from Durban in Natal, and from 
Delagoa Bay in Portuguese East Africa. This latter 
route was much the shortest and, what made the situa- 
tion so critical in English eyes, totally outside of Eng- 
lish control. In telling the intricate story of this com- 
petition and its various ramifications, the author, a 
South African, has added a great deal to our appreci- 
ation of the background and issues of the Boer War. 
The volume, one of the Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies, maintains the high standard set by previous 
volumes in the series —C. F. Mutierr 


Founded during the Mercantilist Age, the primary 
reasons for the settlements of Georgia were at once 
humanitarian, economic and military. The institution 
of slavery had no place in the plans of the trustees 
who secured the first charter, but the temper of eight- 
eenth century colonial America and the physical na- 
ture of the province were such as to force an early re- 
cession from the well-meant prohibition against slaves. 
Thereafter the negro became an integral part of the 
Georgian life. In preparing this volume (Plantation 
Slavery in Georgia, University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1933. 300 pp.+x. $3.50.) 
Mr. Flanders entered a field which had not been writ- 
ten of before, and the work which he has done is well 
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worth while. True, his conclusions are in no way star- 


tling, but the book presents a wealth of material of 


reference, and is written in a sympathetic manner. 
While the book is limited in scope to the slave condi- 
tions in Georgia, it is a useful commentary upon the 
institution as it existed throughout the South. The 
book may be criticized on the ground that it does not 
give say clear indication of the extent of self-suffi- 
ciency achieved by the plantation, nor does its consid- 
eration of crime conditions make clear the prevalence 
or rarity thereof. Aside from these two adverse com- 
ments, the book is excellent, and I recommend it to 
those interested in either colonial history or the his- 


tory of the South.—H. B. M. 


This interesting little work of Dr. Spencer Stoker 
(The Schools and International Understanding. By 
Spencer Stoker. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933. 243 pp.+xxvii. $2.50.) is 
divided into two parts, the first of which deals with 
the Higher Schools and Universities, while the second 
takes up the Lower Schools. It is a publication which 
will be of particular interest to persons and organiza- 
tions interested in international peace and such stu- 
dent activities as Model Assemblies of the League of 
Nations. The bibliography will serve as an excellent 
basis for students who desire to undertake their own 
investigations in this field.—H. B. M. 


The Cambridge Medieval History is now nearing 
completion. The original editors have passed away, 


but their successors have continued the same high 
standard of editing. The seventh volume, the next 
to the last, is edited by Tanner, Previté-Orton, and 
Brooke. Its title is The Decline of Empire and Papacy 
(Cambridge Medieval History, Volume Vil. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1982. xxxviii, 1073 pp. 
$12.00). The title does not very accurately describe 
the volume, since in reality there is little or no unity 
of theme. Rather it includes a series of historical es- 
says ranging from detailed studies of political history 
to broad discussions of special topics, such as the Han- 
sa, the position of the Jews in the Middle Ages, and 
medieval mysticism. 

While all the articles exhibit the results of recent 
scholarship and are fundamental for the study of their 
fields, some appear more attractive than others. Among 
these are Boswell on the Teutonic Order, Manning on 
Edward III and Richard II, Roth on the Jews, and 
MclIlwain on the Medieval Estates. The introduction 
by Previté-Orton is admirable. Extensive _ bibli- 
ographies, indices, and maps accompany the volume. 


Professor E. Merton Coulter has presented us with 
a very orthodox summary of the history of Georgia 
(A Short History of Georgia. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933. 457 pp.+ 
xiii. $3.50) which gives the casual reader an unimagi- 
native picture, without the slightest suggestion as to 
a number of problems which are of general public 
interest in these present years of social change. The 
bibliography is admitted to have been compiled from 
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secondary sources, with the explanation that the other 
sources are not available to the general reader. (I 
suppose the corollary is that because they are inac- 
cessible, these sources are uninteresting.) The absolute 
lack of footnotes or references is somewhat surprising. 
While this work will probably be of interest to the gen- 
eral reader, or the beginning student of Georgian his- 
tory it will probably not appeal to the historian or the 
man engaged in research.—H. B. M. 

Volume VII of Historical Documents Institut Fran- 
cais de Washington entitled Lafayette in America Day 
by Day (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1934. 
x, 8324 pp.) has been compiled by J. Bennett Nolan. 
Prepared in commemoration of the centenary of La- 
fayette’s passing this chronology—for such it is— 
should serve as a guide not only to all those who plan 
to celebrate the distinguished Frenchman’s sojourns 
on America but to future students and historians as 
well. 


Those interested in a fuller acquaintanceship with 
the history of the Southern States will do well to con- 
sult Virginius Dabney’s Liberalism in the South (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 19382. 
xix, 456 pp.). After a brief analysis of the term “lib- 
eralism”’ the author surveys the liberal tendencies and 
movements in the South in the fields of politics, re- 
ligion, education, race relations, industry, literature, 
journalism and women’s rights from the time of Jef- 
ferson to the present. The method throughout is 


descriptive rather than analytical though the latter 
is by no means neglected. The author’s conclusions 
are illuminating and the appended bibliography is cer- 
tain to prove very useful. It is difficult to see how those 
who read this volume can fail to agree with Mr. Dab- 
ney that the South is becoming more liberal. 
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Faulkner, H. U. and Kepner, Tyler. America, its 
history and people. N.Y.: Harper; 863 pp. (3 p. 
bibl.) ; $2.20. 

Green, Elmer. The making of Maryland. Balto.: E. & 
M. Green; Carroll Sta.; 383 pp.; $1.48. 

Hawk, Emory Q. Economic history of the South. N.Y.: 
Prentice-Hall; 557 pp.; $5.00. 

Leacock, Stephen B. Lincoln frees the slaves. N.Y.: 
Putnam; 178 pp.; $1.50. 

Lyon, E. Welson. Louisiana in French diplomacy, 
1759-1804. Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Okla. Press; 
268 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

McConaughy, John. Who rules America? A century of 
invisible government. N.Y.: Longmans; 838 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Mulhern, James. A history of secondary education in 
Pennsylvania. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press; 729 
pp.; $5.00. 

Park, No-Yong. An Oriental view of American civili- 
zation. Boston: Hale, Cushman, and Flint; 128 pp.; 
$1.50. 

Pence, George. Indiana boundaries, territory, state and 
county. Indianapolis: Ind. Hist. Bureau, 140 N. 
Senate Ave; 897 pp.; $5.00. 

Roseboom, F.. H. and Weisenburger, I’. P. A history of 
Ohio. N.Y.: Prentice-Hall; 545 pp.; $5.00. 

Schultz, Gerard. A history of Miller County, Missouri. 
Iberia, Mo.: Author; 176 pp.; $2.50. 

Scroggs, William O., and others. The United States 
in World Affairs. N.Y.: Harper; 358 pp. (8 p. 
bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Sears, Clara The great Pow wow; the story of the 
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Houghton Mifflin; 298 pn.; $2.00. 

Stewart, Robert A. The history of Virginia’s navy of 
the Revolution. Richmond, Va.: Author, ¢/o Mitchell 
and Hotchkiss, 6 N. 8th St.; 279 pp.; $3.50. 

Symes, Lillian, and Clement, Travers. Rebel America; 
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Harper; 40% pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Vestal, Stanley. Warpath; the true story of the fight 
ing Sioux told in a biography of Chief White Bull. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 806 pp. $3.00. 


Ancient History 
Wooley, Charles L., and others. Ur excavations, vol. 2. 
The Royal Cemetery. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press; 
624 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $15.00. 


Hisrory 
Quennel, M. C. and Quennell, C. H. B. A history of 
everyday things in England. The rice of industrial 
ism, 1783-1851. N.Y.: Scribner; 234 pp.; $2.50. 
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Kerensky, Aleksander F. The crucifixion of liberty 
{Early history of Russian revolution.]| N.Y.: John 
Day; 406 pp.; $2.75. 
Lane, Frederick C. Venetian ships and builders of the 
Renaissance. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press; 294 pp.; 
$3.50. 


Pitigliani, Fausto. The Italian coéperative state. N.Y.: 
Maemillan; 318 pp.; $2.50. 

Seldes, George. The Vatican; yesterday, today, to- 
morrow. N.Y.: Harper; 445 pp.; $3.75. 

Wesley, Edgar B. Work book in world history to ac- 
company Hayes, Moon, and Wayland’s World His- 
tory. N.Y.: Macmillan; 184 pp.; 40c. 


Worip War anv 


Duranty, Walter. Duranty reports Russia. N.Y.: Vik 
ing; 413 pp.; $2.75. 

Problems of Peace. Kighth series delivered at Geneva 
Inst. of Internat. Relations. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press; 307 pp.; $2.75. 


MisceELLANEous 

Beard, Charles A. The nature of the social sciences in 
relation to the objectives of instruction. Report of 
Com. on Social Studies, pt. 7. N.Y.: Scribner; 246 
pp.; $1.75. 

Bowman, Isaiah and Clark, Rose B. Geography in re 
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schools of Europe. Report of Com. on Soc. Studies, 
pt. V. N.Y.: Seribner; 412 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $2.25. 
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Chapel Hill: Univ. of N.C. Press; 558 pp. (23 p. 
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Brocrariy 

Delayen, Gaston. Cleopatra. N.Y.: Dutton; 294 pp.; 
$3.75. 

Dawson, Nicholas C. Narrative of Nicholas “Chey- 
enne” Dawson (To California in °41-'49; to Texas 
in ’51.). San Francisco: Grabhorn Press; 100 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Nerney, Mary C. Thomas A. Edison. N.Y.: Smith and 
Haas; 384 pp. (14 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Josephson, Matthew. The robber barons; the great 
American capitalists 1861-1901. N.Y.: Harcourt; 
482 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Winston, Robert W. Robert EF. Lee, a biography. N.Y.: 
Morrow; 439 pp.; 5 p. bibl.; $4.00. 

Shaw, Ruth and Potamkin, H. A., editors. Our Lenin. 
N.Y.: Internat. Publishers; 62 pp.; $1.50. 

Wilson, Charles M. Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and 
Clark. N.Y.: Crowell; 318 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Gaxotte, Pierre. Louis the Fifteenth and his times. 
Phila.: Lippincott; 357 pp.; $5.00. 

Gade, John A. Life of Cardinal Mercier. N.Y.: Scrib 
ner; 821 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $2.75. 

Walther, Daniel. Gouvernour Morris, witness of two 
revolutions. N.Y.: Funk & Wagnalls; 825 pp. (20 
p. bibl.) ; $8.00. 

Landaw, Rom. Ignace Paderewski, musician and states 
man. N.Y.: Crowell; 827 pp. (17 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 
Vuilliamy, Colwyn FE. William Penn. N.Y.: Scribner; 

314 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Smith, Harold C. Sulgrave Manor and the Washing- 

tons. N.Y.: Maemillan; 259 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 
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Wheeler-Bennett, J. W. and Heald, S. A., editors. 
Documents on international affairs, 1932. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press; 450 pp.; $6.50. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compiled by Leo F. Stock 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Approaches to History, V. V. G. Simkhoviteh (Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, March). 

The Historian and His Materials. G. W. Rightmire 
(Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
July). 

A Hundred Years of the Social Sciences. D. R. Fox 
(Columbia University Quarterly, March). 

Fact and Fiction in Government. Isidor Loeb (Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, February). 

A Liberal Theory of Constructive Statecraft. A. P. 
Usher (American Economie Review, March). 

Freedom in Danger. H. J. Laski (Yale Review, 
Spring). 

Parliament and Monarchy. Hilaire Belloc (American 
Review, March). 

Dictators and Democracies. C. B. Hoover (Virginia 
Quarterly Review, April). 


Social Aspects of the Planning State. L. L. Lorwin 


(American Political Science Review, February). 

Is Internationalism Out of Fashion? M. E. Deutsch 
(World Affairs Interpreter, March). 

The Cultures of Peoples or the Culture of “Human- 
ity.” Wilhelm Stapel (English Review, March). 

Witchcraft. R. H. Elliot (Blackwood’s, March). 

The Worship of the Reformed Churches. F. W. 
Loetscher (Journal of the Department of History of 
the Presbyterian Church, March). 

Aquinas and the Missing Link in the Philosophy of 
History. M. F. X. Millar (Thought, March). 

Constantine the Great and His City. Michael Tierney 
(Studies, March). 

The Struggle in Spain. Luis Araquistain (Foreign Af- 
fairs, April). 

German Eastward Policy and the Baltic States. Rolf 
Gardiner (Contemporary Review, March). 

The Conflict in the German Church. A. S. Dunean- 
Jones (Nineteenth Century, March). 

The Navy of the Popes. J. 'T. Corcoran (Commonweal, 
March 16). 

Poland’s Foreign Policy. Adam Tarnowski (Contempo- 
rary Review, March 3. 

The New Atmosphere in the Balkans. Dimitri Stan- 
cioff (Contemporary Review, March) 

Collectivization of Agriculture in the Soviet Union, 
I. W. Ladejinsky (Political Science Quarterly, 
March). 

The Amur Frontier Question between China and Rus- 
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sia, 1850-1860. T. C. Lin (Pacific Historical Re- 
view, March). 

Powers and Functions of the Japanese Diet, II. Ken- 
neth Colegrove (American Political Science Review, 
February). 

Mongolia Enters World Affairs. Owen Lattimore 
(Pacific Affairs, March). 

Japanese Emigration to Brazil. J. F. Nor-Mano 
(Pacific Affairs, March). 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Charles II and His Hapsburg Lip. Clotilda Marson 
(Contemporary Review, March). 

The Myth about Henry VIII. Hilaire Belloc (Amer- 
ica, March 24). 

Adam Smith, America, and the Doctrinal Defeat of 
the Mercantile System. C. R. Fay (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February). 

Liberty and Lord Acton. F. E. Lally (Commonweal, 
March 23). 

By-Products from British and American Books on the 
Fighteenth Century. Chester Martin (Canadian 
Historical Review, March). 

General O’Moran and the French Revolution, II. 
Richard Hayes (Studies, March). 

Prince Charles Edward and His Irish Friends. Mary 
Hayden (Studies, March). 

Official Encouragement to Immigration by the Prov- 
ince of Canada. P. W. Gates (Canadian Historical 
Review, March). 

The Extermination of the Buffalo in Western Canada. 
F. G. Roe (Canadian Historical Review, March). 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The “Peace Letter” of 1917. Marquess of Lansdowne 
(Nineteenth Century, March). 

Troubles of a Neutral. Charles Warren (Foreign Af- 
fairs, April). 

Public Opinion and the War Debts. N. D. Houghton 
(American Scholar, Spring). 

International Implications of the War Debts. P. S. 
Fogg (World Affairs Interpreter, March). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Urbana Meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. (American Historical Review, April). 

Native American Population. A. L. Kroeber (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, January-March). 

Pioneers in American Music. H. V. Milligan (Ameri- 
can Scholar, Spring). 

American Art and Western Culture. E. P. Richardson 
(American Review, March). 

Our Presidents: Their Education and Interests in 
Education. Margaret F. Ryan (School Life, Febru- 
ary). 

The Beginning of the Negro College. D. O. W. Holmes 
(Journal of Negro Education, April). 

America’s Aéronautical Pioneers. Lieut. H. S. Mazet 
(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, March). 

Gold and the Virginia Colony. T. T. Read (Columbia 
University Quarterly, March). 

Astronomy at Colonial Harvard. S. E. Morison (New 
England Quarterly, March). 


Maryland, the Home of Religious and Civic Liberty, 
A. C. Ritchie (America, March 24). 

Religious Tolerance in Colonial Maryland. Ruth E, 
Byrne (Catholic World, March). 

Education and Irish Teachers in Colonial Maryland, 
R. J. Purcell (Catholic Educational Review, 
March). 

The Elusive Lady of Maryland (Margaret Brent), 
Agnes Repplier (Catholic World, March). 

Expansion in West Florida, 1770-1779. Cecil John- 
son (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March), 

Pennsylvania-Virginia Rivalry for the Indian Trade 
of the Ohio Valley. W. N. Franklin (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March). 

Commercial Activities of Silas Deane in France, T. P, 
Abernethy (American Historical Review, April). 
Whig Propagandists of the American Revolution. P. G, 
Davidson (American Historical Review, April). 
Paper Currency in Massachusetts during the Revolu- 
tion. W. B. Norton (New England Quarterly, 

March). 

Transportation in Pennsylvania. F. A. Godcharles 
(Americana, January). 

The Trumble Episode: a Prelude to the “XYZ” Affair. 
C. L. Lokke (New England Quarterly, March). 
The Retrocession of Louisiana in Spanish Policy. A. 

P. Whitaker (American Historical Review, April). 

New Orleans and the War of 1812. R. M. B. Adams 
(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January). 

The Pacific Coast’s First International Boundary De- 
lineation, 1816-1819. P. C. Brooks (Pacific His- 
torical Review, March). 

The Development and Decline of Open Range Ranch- 
ing in the Northwest. H. E. Briggs (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March). 

The Cardona Company and the Pearl Fisheries of 
Lower California. S. A. Mosk (Pacific Historical 
Review, March). 

David Starr Jordan in Wisconsin. Louise P. Kellogg 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, March). 

James R. Doolittle, II. J. L. Sellers (Wisconsin Mag- 
azine of History, March). 

Wilkinson Call, Soldier and Senator. I. A. H. Roberts 
(Florida Historical Society Quarterly, January). 
Pioneer Health and Medical Practices in the Old 
Northwest prior to 1840, R. C. Buley (Mississippi 

Valley Historical Review, March). 

Lowell’s Criteria of Political Values. W. G. Jenkins 
(New England Quarterly, March). 

The Liberty Bell and other Anti-Slavery Gift-Books. 
Ralph Thompson (New England Quarterly, 
March). 

Puritan versus Celt, 1850-1860. W. G. Bean (New 
England Quarterly, March). 

Transportation and the Livestock Industry of the Mid- 
dle West to 1860. C. T. Leavitt (Agricultural His- 
tory, January ). 

English Views of Middle Western Agriculture, 1850- 
1870. H. J. Carman (Agricultural History, Janu- 
ary). 

Why the United States Purchased Alaska. T. A. Bailey 
(Pacific Historical Review, March). 
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The Interest of William McKendree Gwin in the Pur- 
chase of Alaska, 1854-1861. Hallie M. McPherson 
(Pacific Historical Review, March). 

Grover Cleveland: an Ill-Appreciated Personality. 
Allan Nevins (American Scholar, Spring). 

Grover Cleveland and National Finances. A. B. Dar- 
ling (American Scholar, Spring). 

Matthew Stanley Quay. J. W. Oliver (Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, March). 

Propaganda or Legend? T. M. Spaulding (American 
Historical Review, April). Concerning a document 
erroneously attributed to War Department referring 
to War with Spain. 

The Historical Approach to the New Deal. C. A. 
Beard (American Political Science Review, Febru- 
ary). 

Frederick Jackson Turner and the New Deal. Curtis 
Nettels (Wisconsin Magazine of History, March). 

Cuba and the Platt Amendment. G. H. Stuart (World 
Affairs Interpreter, March). 

Amending the Platt Amendment. H. F. Guggenheim 
(Foreign Affairs, April). 


ROUTES OF CERTAIN TRAVELERS. TRADERS. DISCOVERERS, AND EXPLORERS, 1270 TO 1700 A.D” 


AMERICAN FISTCEY MADS 


CURRENT 200 pages; 40c on Class Orders. 
PROBLEMS Ideal Supplement to any text in 
° American History; complete chap- 
= ter on New Deal and Recovery. 
American —Ask for Sample Copy— 
History CoLLEGE ENTRANCE Book Co. 
Hamm-Dombrow 104 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


A new approach to the teaching of American 
History. Many interesting historical pictures 
clearly shown to attract and hold stucent inter- 
est. Beautifully colored and accurate maps. 


Send for free Booklet—‘History Teaching 
Aids.” Address Dept. MG562. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
PUBLISHERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


NEW TEVON ILLUSTRATED 


Jameson’s Dictionary 
of U. S. History 


Edited by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A compact reference work, containing in 
dictionary form complete, concise descrip- 
tions of the events, places and personages 
which have contributed to our country’s his- 
tory. Divided into four parts; Part I—AI- 
phabetical Section. Part II—A short map 
study of territorial development. Part III— 
A chronology of U. S. history. Part IV— 
Analytical section (indexed) containing doc- 
umentary material. 


List Price $9.50. Special Price to Educational 
Institutions and Libraries $8.55 net, postpaid. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
1021 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


NEW BOOKS IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


MY WORTH TO THE WORLD 
(Studies in Citizenship) 


By Loutse I. Capen, Head of Social Science Depart- 
ment, Barringer High School, Newark, N.J., and 
D. Montrort Metcuior, Supervisor of High School 
Instruction and Head of the Department of Social 
Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia. 

A new textbook in General Civics for the Ninth 
Grade which features the individual as the center of 
instruction. It is the only civics textbook which uses 
the “case” method. Each chapter sets up a complete 
teaching apparatus and provides a bulletin board 
project for the class in civics. 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By Acnew Roorsacn, Department of Social 
Studies, William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Mies W. Atsricut, Department of Social Studies, 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A text for the upper grades giving a general survey 
of world history from the earliest times to the present, 
with special reference to the history of this country. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


| 
| 
| Pe Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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There Is a Map for Every Purpose 


In McKinley’s Series of Desk Outline Maps 


LIST OF McKINLEY’S DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Double Size, (Size A): 10 x 15 in.; $1.30 a 100; 37 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 

Large Size, (Size B): 744 x 10 in.; 65 cts. a 100; 23 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 

Small Size, (Size C): 544 x 744 in.; 40 cts. a 100; 18 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Carriage extra. 


Skeleton Outline Maps 
Coast Lines and Political Divisions 
81 a-b-c The World (no boundary lines). 
82 a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1921). 
83 a-b-c Asia. 
84 a-b-c Africa. 
85 a-b-c North America. 
86 a-b-c South America. 
87 a-b-c Australia. 
88 a-b-c United States (no state lines). 


Maps with Stippled Water Area 


71 a-b The World (Mercator’s Projection). 
72 a-b urope. 
73 a-b Asia. 
74 Africa. 
75 a-b North America. 
76 a-b South America. 
77 a-b = Australia. 
78 a-b United States. 
Geographical & Historical Desk Maps 
100 a-b he World (Mercator’s Projection). 
101 Europe. 
102 Asia. 
103 Africa. 


North America. 
South America. 
Australia. 
Pacific Ocean. 
The World Divided at 60° East long. 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
The United States 
175 a-b-c The United States (State boundaries and 
hysical features). 
176 a-b-c United States (State boundaries only). 
The United States in Three Sections 
177 a-b-c Eastern United States (east of Mississippi). 
178 a-b-c Valles:- - 
179 a-b-c Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 


180 -b- Pacific Coast and Plateau States (without de- 


tail). 
Sections of United States and North America 
185 a-b-c New England. 
182 -b- New England (without detail). 
186 -b- Coast of New England (for settlements). 
187 a-b-c Middle Atlantic States. 
183 -b- Middle Atlantic States (without detail). 


195 -b- Middle States Settlements. 
188 a-b-c South Atlantic States. 
184 -b- South Atlantic and Gulf States. 
189 -b- Coast of Southern States (for early settle- 
ments). 
194 a-b- Eastern Virginia (for Civil War). 
190 a-b- Mississippi Valley, Northern section. ; 
181 -b- Mississippi Valley, Northern Section (with- 
out detail). 

191 a-b- Northeastern Mississippi Valley. 

192 a-b Northwestern Mississippi Valley. 

193 a-b- Southern Mississippi Valley and Texas. 
171 -b- Southwestern United States. 
232 -b-c Cuba. 
170 a-b- Gulf of Mexico, Panama, etc. 
172 a-b- West Indies. 

173 a-b- Canada. 

Europe and its Sub-Divisions 

101 a-b- Europe (physical features). 

89 a-b-c Europe eouadeeton of 1914). 

82 a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1921). 

111 a-b-c Europe (central and southern parts). 

112 a-b Central Europe (Charlemagne’s Empire). 
114 a-b- Baltic Lands. 


115 a-b-c Southeastern Europe and Eastern Mediter- 


ranean. 
120 a-b-c British Isles. 
121 a-b-c England. 
122 -b-c Scotland. 
123 a-b-c Ireland. 


124 a-b-c France and the Netherlands (with England). 


125 a-b-c Germany. 

126 -b- Austria-Hungary and the Danube Valley. 
127 a-b- Russia. 

128 -b-c Spain. 

130 a-b-c Greece and AZgean Sea. 

132 a-b-c Italy. 


Ancient History and Special Subjects 

113 a-b-c Mediterranean World. 
134 a-b- Roman Empire. 
133 -b- Central Italy (early Roman History). 
142 -b-c Ancient Rome (City). 
131 -b- Greece (Continental). 
143 -b-c Ancient Athens. 
135 a-b-c Eastern World (Alexander’s Empire). 
138 a-b-c Palestine. 
140 -b-c Egypt. 

a-b- Indie. 


149 a-b- Eastern China and Japan. 


The above list does not include State Maps, World War Maps or the Extra Size Maps 
(size 15” x 20’). 


Samples and information regarding any of our maps will be gladly sent upon request. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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NEW AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL MAPS 
CRAM’S SUPERIOR MAPS 


{American Made} 


Larger—More Complete—No Inserts 
Size 52 x 40 Inches 


Europe, Commercial and Industrial 1453. 

Indians During Early Exploration and Settlement. 
Voyages and Discoveries to 1610 

Hispanic America—Discovery and Settlement and Colonial 
Administration. 

Claims of the Nations in North America, 1689-1713. 
Early Grants and Origin of the 13 Colonies. 
European Claims and Possessions, 1754-63. 
European Settlements to About 1760. 

The Thirteen Colonies, 1760-1775. 

Land Claims and the Ordinance of 1787. 

United States in 1790 and About 1802. 


ACH map completely covers its particular subject. The 
same scale is used for all information shown on each 
map. 


These American-made maps conform with modern texts and 
teaching methods. Superfluous war maps are omitted, making 
way for the more important maps bearing on the economic 
life of the nation, such as the winning of the West, natural 
resources, transportation, and the part agriculture and in- 
dustry have had in the development of the America of today. 


The maps present the essentials, beginning with early voy- 
ages, discoveries and settlements; and showing the growth 
of our country down to the present. They are fully complete, 
all unnecessary details having been eliminated, thus simpli- 
fying and adding interest to the teaching of American History. 


Maps are printed in non-fading inks and attractive colors, so 


The United States in 1810. 

The United States in 1830. 
Transportation—1816-1840. 

Hispanic America, Inter-American Relations. 
The Mexican War and Compromise of 1850. 
Territorial Expansion to 1854. 

The United States in 1861. 

The Civil War, 1861-1865. 

Westward Movement of Population to 1870. 
Transportation, Railroad Period 1840-80. 
Transportation, Railroads Since 1880. 

The United States in 1890, Physical, Political, Economic. 
Agricultural Regions of the United States. 
Agricultural Products of the United States. 
Coal, Iron, Petroleum, Gas Regions, U. S 
Mineral Production of the United States. 
Manufacturing Industries of the United States. 
The World War. 

Trade Routes and the Pacific Ocean. 

South America, Commercial, Present Day. 
World Commerce. 


that they are very readable. 


Furnished in complete or abridged sets, in all styles 
of mountings. Write for detailed descriptive circular 
and price list. 


Cram’s New Geographical World Globe 
This _twelve-inch De Luxe globe 
, shows a wealth of important details 
usually shown only on much larger, and 
more expensive globes. Ocean currents 
and their names, principal railroads and 
trade routes, distances between important 
ports, meridians, parallels, analemma, 
and ecliptic are some of the features. 

New spellings, authorized by the 
United States Geographic Board, are 
used, 

Beautiful, blending colors and clear, 
well arranged type make the globe at- 
tractive as well as very legible. 

Durably constructed and substantially 
mounted, the globe will withstand hard 
and constant usage. A specially prepared 
finish makes the surface markable and 
washable, and unaffected by atmospheric 
conditions, 


Movable Meridian 
Complete Horizon Information 
By Solid Walnut Floor Stand Cradle 
Height 19/2 FREE Instructive, detailed globe manual Height 32” 


Movable Meridian 
Metal Table Base 


Price $12.00 with each De Luxe globe. 


Price $17.50 


Write for Complete School Map, Atlas and Globe Catalog 


THE McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


De Forest STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


Will be published this summer as a complete geography 
_ series for the elementary and grammar grades. 


Elementary Geography Journeys Through Our World Today 
Advanced Geography Our World Today 


The series will also be published in four volumes :— 
1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 
3. Our World Today Europe and Europe Overseas 
4. Our World Today Asia, Latin America, United States 


_ A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, 
; and interesting subject matter. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teaching children of 
the age for which the books are intended. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


BOSTON New YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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